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‘““PEARING OUT.” 


In the olden times the most important incident 
in the first days of married life was “appearing 
out,’’ and the most important gown in the outfit 
the “‘appearing-out gown.” Perhaps some of this 
generation have never even heard of such a 
custom, but every New England bride of fifty 
years ago spent much anxious thought upon the 
subject of her ‘‘’pearing-out dress,”’ as old people 
call it. 

“’Pearing out’’ was to the bride of the first 
half of the century what the grand display at 
church is to her modern successor. I am speaking 
of life in towns and villages, not in large cities, 

Church weddings were unusual; home wed- 
dings, and simple ones at that, were the rule; 
more than one bridesmaid was unheard of, and 
that one was not considered at all essential. As 
for ushers, they were considered incidental to an 
entertainment in the town hall, and the glorious 
creature we know by that title had not been 
dreamed of in all New England. 

If any respectable girl had ventured to suggest 
little children with baskets of flowers strewing 
roses in her path as she came out of church, her 
sanity would have been questioned certainly ; 
perhaps worse might have happened—and the 
minister or the selectmen have been called in. 

So you see the bride had not nearly so many 
wedding preparations to worry her as has her 
granddaughter of to-day. Consequently her 
mind was free to consider the problem of her 
‘"pearing-out’’ dress, or the dress she would 
wear. 

In those days there were no wedding journeys. 
People got the new home ready before the wed- 
ding, neighbors stocked it with provisions and 
cooked food, and after the wedding, whether the 
ceremony occurred morning, afternoon or evening, 
the bride and groom proceeded, usually in ‘the 
hack,”’ to their future home. They received 
callers the next day, and on the following Sunday 
they ‘* peared out.” 

Usually the bride wore her wedding-dress; 
indeed, she always did if it were suitable, and it 
was generally selected with a view to this first 
Sunday rather than to the wedding. Of course 
when a regular bridal dress of silk or satin and 
lace was worn, a second dress was prepared for 
the “pearing out.”” 

The church was always crowded on such occa- 
sions; life then was not filled with parties and 
clubs and engagements, and if the bride happened 
to be a popular girl, people came from other 
churches, and even from neighboring towns, to 
“see Nancy So-and-so "pear out.” 

My grandmother peared out in a lavender and 
purple figured silk, with bonnet to match. The 
sleeves were short and puffed, with innumerable 
lesser puffs let into the main one. Long white 
gloves completed the costume. Her sister, my 
great-aunt, wore heavy gray satin, with a white 
straw bonnet trimmed with white flowers. 

My mother had a gray poplin,—silver-gray,— 
a white drawn silk bonnet, white gloves and 
gaiter boots. She created a sensation, let me tell 
you, for both the bonnet and the boots were 
something new. 

Large bonnets, enormous ones, had been in 
style, and this was the first small one. It was 
shaped like a cape-bonnet without a cape, only 
very much smaller and drawn, that is, shirred, 
on cords not more than three-quarters of an inch 
apart. It flared a little in front, and into the flare 
was inserted a wreath of fine pink flowers. 

The gaiter boots were even more admired than 
the bonnet. Every feminine caller begged for a 
sight of them, and then went away and made a 
commotion in her family until her nearest mas- 
culine relative purchased a pair for her. It may 
be remarked in passing that our grandmothers 
handled very little money, and did very little of 
their own shopping. 

My mother was married Sunday morning in 
the parlor at her own home, and went to church 
immediately after the czremony. Thus she 
**’peared out’? on the morning of her wedding 
day, to the great disappointment of the people of 
the “upper church’’—the church of another 
village in the same town. The members had 
expected most confidently to see "Melia Blank 
*pear out in the afternoon, and so they arrived at 
the east church in a body for the purpose, only 
to be told that the event had occurred in the 
morning, and that my mother, "Melia Blank no 
longer, but Mrs. Blankinton, was receiving calls 
at her new home assisted by her husband’s 
sisters. 

Every one in the east village called that after- 
noon and evening, and such of the disappointed 
upper churchers as could claim sufficient acquaint- 
ance did likewise. The rest solaced themselves 
by going to the east church the next Sunday, 
and at least seeing the dress, the bonnet and the 
boots. 

One of my mother’s friends was a great beauty 





this lady, Mrs. Deacon Someone, had been 
married ten years her husband went to take 
charge of a large factory which he had bought in 
a distant town, and took his wife with him. It 
was June, and the first Sunday in the new home 
Mrs. Someone went to church in a white muslin 
dress and a white straw bonnet trimmed with 
pink roses. 

Great was the excitement in the town : “‘Deacon 
Someone is just married, he and his wife ’peared 
out to-day.” ‘She is fifteen or twenty years 
younger than he.’- ‘I s’pose she thought it was 
better to be an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s slave.” ‘Probably she married him for 
money,” and so on. 

Poor Mrs. Someone! She was devotedly attached 
to her husband, of the same age within a few 
months, and it took her all the years she lived in 
that place to persuade the inhabitants that she 
was an old married woman. 

One more “pearing out’”’ and I have finished. 
My father’s mother rode to church on a pillion 
the day she ‘“‘ peared out,” and all the young men 
of the place gathered upon the church steps to see 
her husband take her off her horse. She wore 
white, dress, bonnet, gloves and all. 

Just a word about that most important person- 
age in a New England town, the minister, and 
how he and his bride “’peared out.’’ When a 
minister married during his pastorate the bride at 
once became a public character. In her dress she 
must be neither grave nor gay, there must be 
apparent in her attire both the youthful festivity 
of all bridals, and the severer dignity which 
should appertain to the helpmeet of the greatest 
man in the village. 

The minister and his bride usually entered the 
church after the congregation was seated, and 
proceeded solemnly up the aisle. At the door of 
the ministerial pew the reverend groom stopped, 
opened the door, waited until the lady was seated, 
and then ascended into the pulpit, and—preached 
a sermon appropriate to the occasion! Yes, he 
did, he was expected to do so, and woe be unto 
the unlucky man who allowed his sentiment to 
run away with him. 

There is a legend still extant in the town of 
Sharon concerning an unfortunate minister who 
said in the course of his post-nuptial discourse, 
“Tam the Rose of Sharon, and my wife is the 
Lily of the Valley.”’ He lost his parish! 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 
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PEASANT AND PAINTER. 


Francois Millet, the great artist, always chose 
the subjects of his pictures from among the 
familar objects of the life in which he had been 
brought up, and from the work that he himself 
had performed. A writer in the Century says 
that Millet never painted a peasant with clothes 
torn. He sometimes painted one with patched 
clothes; but he had a horror of people who went 
with clothes torn and unsewed, showing the want 
of neatness and care. 


When it was harvest-time, he would often lead 
the way to the places where he hoped to see the 
harvesters at work. When we were at a little 
distance from them, he would stop. ‘See,” he 
would say, ‘‘all their movements count. There is 
nothing done uselessly.”’ 

It sometimes happened that these harvesters 
would notice that we were observing them, and 
some of the band would say to the others: ‘See 
these Parisians who are looking at us. I should 
like to see them do our work. It is another thing 
to hold pencils, hey ?’’ 

Frangois once said to them, “‘Ah, what you do 
is very difficult, is it not ?’’ 

“If you wish to try it, you will find out,” 
replied one. ‘Here, take my scythe.” 

his did not disturb Francois. He took the 
scythe, and began to cut the wheat with an ease 
and skill superior to theirs. They did not watch 
him long before they exclaimed: ‘‘Ah, monsieur, 
it is not the first time you have done this work! 
You do it better than we.”’ 

He sympathized with the laborious peasant life. 
To him it seemed the most natural condition of 
man, and he knew by experience that the workers 
of the fields do not continually grumble at their 
occupation ; that even in many instances they 
enjoy it, and know how to mingle amusements 
with their labor. 
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GOOD RETURNS. 


A man’s capital is not alone the amount of 
money he has invested; it is his time, his 
continual effort and his genius. 


When Mr. W. W. Ouless, R. A., was painting 
John Bright’s portrait he was greatly amused by 
Mr. Bright’ s asking, ‘‘“Now what does it cost to 
set an artist up in business? I suppose a ten—or 
twenty—pound note would do it ?”’ 

Mr. Ouless replied, ‘‘Oh, yes.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bright, “I think you ought 
to consider yourself a very lucky young fellow to 
earn five or six thousand pounds a year on a 
twenty-pound plant.” 
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WONDERFUL. 


A certain foreigner who was visiting America 
for the first time, had only a vague idea of that 
great organization, the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. When told that its membership 
numbered hundreds of thousands of women, he 
said in a tone of great surprise : 

“Why, why! I had no idea drinking was so 
common among women in America. And do you 


mean to tell me that all of these women have signed 
the pledge and been reformed ? Wonderful !’’ 
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HIS LAST. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 


’ 


‘Will he go with us ?’ 

“No.” 

“Did you tell him I would pay him ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘What are we going to do?” 

“We can’t go without some one to help in the 
carry. It’s too late now to find anybody else, 
since he will not do it.” 

‘‘Had he any excuse ?”’ 

“Tf he had, he didn’t tell it.”’ 

“Lazy brute!” 

The two students had intended to camp out 
during the coming night in the ‘‘Long Marsh,” 
at a place three miles from Dulwich, where they 
expected to find good “spring shooting’ of ducks 
the next morning. And now Jim Parkhurst, on 
whom they had depended for help, refused to go. 

The students were standing with their guns in 
a small pasture that sloped toward the distant 


marsh. Near them a little white Alderney cow | 
was daintily nosing among the winter-cured | 


grass of the last year. The loutish-looking young 
man who had disappointed them seemed to be 
watching the cow, which had been turned loose 
for exercise and fresh air rather than food. He 
leaned on the gate before 
a low cottage that stood 
on the farther side of the 
road that bounded one 
side of the pasture. 

Jim’s grandmother was 
a laundress, who served 
most of the students at 
Dulwich College, and his 
little sister Crish, with her 
basket of clothes, was a 
familiar figure about the 
college. 

«Look at him* now!” 
said the student who had 
first spoken. “He will 
lounge there till evening.” 

“IT don’t think he’s 
much more than _half- 
witted,’’ said the other. 

“He has wits enough to 
be malicious. It’s pure 
spite, or else laziness, his 
refusing this job. Id 
give ten dollars for a plan to punish him.”’ 

“Oh, come along!” said the other. ‘““We have 
no business to go hunting in March, anyhow, 
and you can’t afford to play any tricks, Jack. 
If you get caught, you'll be dropped out of 
college as sure as you’re living. I tell you old 
Prexy meant it when he put you on probation, 
and you'll not have any grace granted you the 
next scrape you get into. I’m going back now.” 

“Well, I’m not!"’ said Jack, doggedly. ‘I 
shall get that lazy beggar into motion if I have to | 


borrow a charge of dynamite to do it with.” | might 


“All right!’ said the other, sauntering off. 
“Only don’t get blown up yourself.”’ 

Jack, left alone, found that the sight of the lazy 
figure by the gate irritated him beyond endur- 
ance, so he moved farther down te pasture slope, 
and seated himself. on a stone from which the | 
cottage gate was hidden. 

The little Alderney cow, accustomed to petting, 
came and rubbed her head against his shoulder. 
Mechanically he lifted his arm to return the 
caress when something caught his sleeve. It was 
a long brier growing over the back of the rock on 
which he sat. 

Quick as thought Jack pulled out his knife and 
cut the brier; then, taking his handkerchief, he 


for himself—a query prompted more by dread 
than by hope; for had not the president of the 
college been corresponding with old Mr. Manson 
in San Francisco ? 

It was the end of Jack’s sophomore year, and 
as he had spent two years in the preparatory 
school, Dulwich knew him well. Too well, it 
sometimes declared, in moments of wrathful 
emergence from an extra coat of red paint. But 
unfortunately for Jack, reflection always brought 
him forgiveness. 

There was a degree of originality in most of his 
doings that cast a halo around the more stupid 
pranks of which he was sometimes guilty. But ii 
| Jack had a faculty for getting 
| into scrapes, it was coun- 
| terbalanced by a 
genius for getting 
out of them. The 
professor of Greek 
said that it was 
because he did not 
know the mean- 
ing of cowardice, 
moral or physi- 
cal; and the pro- 
| fessor of mathe- 

matics briefly 

| declared that it 

| Was because he 

| never lied. 








However that 
be, most 
of the people in 
Dulwich loved 
Jack. From little 
Crish Parkhurst 
| and her old grand- 
mother up to the 
bishop himself, 
there was hardly a heart in the whole village that 
had not a soft spot in it for the gay, bright young 
fellow. 

As no letter came to him, Jack had finally 
succeeded in busying himself in his books, when 
a knock at the door aroused him. 

“Come in!”’ he cried. 


“Il was ‘most scared 





tied it to the poor little cow’s tail, and letting 
down the bars near by, gave her a sharp cut with 
a switch. She hurried away crazily across the 
hill behind the cottage. 

It had not been a plan; it was an evil impulse. | 
And Jack Manson returned to his room feeling | 
that Jim Parkhurst, the lazy man, would have to 
run far after the cow, and would be well served 
for spoiling the day’s sport he and his chum 
had planned. 

Three days later Jack was lying on the window- 
Seat of his room at college, pretending to study. 
It was early in March—a warm, hazy day, almost 
like Indian summer. The students were coming 
from the post-office in little squads, and Jack | 
shouted a friendly inquiry as to what there was | 


|} and hung over her shoulders. 


A little girl, about twelve or thirteen years old, 
entered, without either hat or bonnet. Her heavy 
black hair strayed before her large dark eyes, 
In her short red 
cloak and scanty blue gown, the child looked 
like a little gipsy. 

‘Hello, Crish!"’ 
this week.”’ 

“I've been sick,’* the child answered, hoarsely. 
“Where’s your clothes ?”” 

“In the bottom of the closet,’ said Jack, 
serenely turning his eyes to his book again. 

Crish turned to the closet, coughing as she did 
80. 

‘“‘How did you manage to get such a cough ?”’ 
asked Jack. 

‘Huntin’ my cow.” 


said Jack. ‘You are late 





| Her back was turned, and there was a slight 


| pause as she assorted the things into different 
heaps. Jack flushed a deep red. 

“Why didn’t that lazy Jim go for her?’’ he 
asked, impatiently. 

“Jim ‘lowed he hadn't time.” 

‘“Hadn’t time! Why, he hangs over the gate 
and sulks all day. I tried to hire him last 
Saturday, and he was too lazy to budge. A 
chase for that cow was just what he needed.” 
















“He 
thought said 
Crish, significantly. 
“But the cow aint 
hisn. You gave her 
to me, you know.” 

‘‘Never mind 
that!”’ said Jack 
impatiently, for he 
regarded all his own 
acts of generosity as 
paid-up debts, and 
hated to be remind- 
edofthem. “I had 
to give you that cow 
when your grand- 
mother’s cow died. 
The question _ is, 
Where did you find 
her ?”’ 

“Over by Holland 
House.” 

‘Holland House! 
Why, that’s five 
miles off! When 
did you get back ?”’ 

‘‘Next morning.” 
Jack stared at her 
‘Were you out there all night, at 


‘lowed 


so,” 


to death." 


incredulously. 
that abominable place ?’ 

Crish shook her head and shuddered slightly. 
*sI got lost,’’ she said, and returned to her counting 
of the pieces of soiled clothes. 

Jack put aside his book and walked twice up 
and down the room. 

“I'd like to thrash that brother of yours,’’ he 
exclaimed, wrathfully, ‘‘and I will, too! Tell me 
all about it.”’ 

*“**Taint much to tell,’’ said Crish, laboriously 
setting down the names of the garments and 
stopping at intervals to cough. ‘After I found 
she’d got out, an’ Jim wouldn't go for her, of course 
I had to go. Eli Gale told me he'd seen the cow 
goin’ down toward the red mill, and sol knew 
I'd got to cross the creek. It was gettin’ on 
toward evenin’, an’ so I thought I'd take the 
short cut on the railroad bridge. An’ what 
should I hear, just when I was out on the bridge 
walkin’ over the ties, but the five-twenty train 
a-whistlin’ ‘round the bend! I thought I was 
caught and should be killed, sure! But I ran to 

|one of the piers an’ dropped down on it, outside 


you | 


the track, and so I didn't get run over, but I was 
*most scared to death.”’ 
‘That was terrible!’ said Jack. ‘But how in 
the world did you get over to Holland House ?”’ 
“Well, I must have gone half-way round the 
township. I kep’ on an’ on; first one person ‘d 
seen Curley —the know —an’ then 
another, an’ I hardly thought how late it was 
until I found folks was goin’ to bed in the last 
house I’d come to. Then I made up my mind to 
go home. The night was very 


cow, you 


dark, an’ the road lonely, and so 
I just got lost.”’ 

“And what on earth did you 
do?” 

‘Well, I kep’ a-runnin’ an’ 
runnin’ until I was too tired to 
run another step. And then it 
began to rain. You don’t know 
how cold I felt in my wet 
clothes, an’ 1 was more ’n half 
broken-hearted over Curley, too, 
for I love her—more ‘n I do 
some people,’’ she added, reflec- 
tively, thinking of Jim. 

“I'd clum a rail fence after | 
don’t know how long, an’ 
sitting on the corner to look 
‘round when all at once Curley 
moo-ed. I'd know her moo at 
the day o° judgment, an’ I fairly 
tumbled off that fence, an’ start- 
ed through a plowed field. I 
was dead tired, an’ it seemed as if 
I lifted pounds of clay every 
time I raised a foot, but I pushed 
on like a crazy thing until I 

come to a hedge on the far side. 

«J could hear Curley quite plain behind it, but 
there wasn’t no openin’ anywhere to be found. I 
suppose I'd got kind of desprit, for when I'd 
come to what looked like a thin place I jus’ put 
out all the stren’th I had left an’ broke through. 
Down I went spinnin’ to the bottom of a little 
bank on the other side, and bang! right into 
somebody's back door. 

‘It flew open with me, an’ I staggered into a 
room full of men, an’ fell against an old fellow, 
who was pourin’ somethin’ out of a bottle into a 
tumbler. 

‘*He gave a yell, but when he saw I was only a 
girl he began to swear at me, an’ the other men 
laughed at him. There was six of ’em, and they 
all seemed drunk.”’ 

“This is terrible—terrible,”” said Jack. 
must have been dreadfully frightened." 

“Yes, but they was soon scared worse'’n me. 
The old man kep’ a-shakin’ me by the shoulders an’ 
shoutin’, ‘Wha’ d’ ye want? Wha’ d’ ye want?’ 
but I was too frightened to speak—for, Mr. 
Jack —"’ 

Crish leaned across the table and whispered 
fearfully : 

“I knew three of them; they were the two 
Leonards an’ Sam Bennett."’ 

“What? The men they’ve been hunting for 
ever since old Mr. Brewster was found murdered 
under Littleton Bridge!"’ cried Jack. 

“Yes, and I'd never come out of there alive if 
they'd known I knew ‘em. But they didn't, for 
one of ‘em called out, ‘Let her go, Holland, you'll 
knock the life out of her.’ And then I knew 
where I was, and I couldn't have been in a worse 
place—could I?" 

“Go on!’’ said Jack, in a voice nearly as hoarse 
as her own. “Go on! You were not there all 
mght? Poor child!" 

He pnt his elbows on the table and covered his 
face with his hands. Crish regarded him with 
amazement. 

“Don't you care, Mr. Jack,” she said; “I aint 
a-goin’ to tell you another word if it's goin’ to 
make you feel bad.”’ 

“Go on!” cried Jack, in torture. 

“Well, I knew I must get away from that, 
somehow, an’ it popped into my head how Si 
Martin, the sheriff, has been huntin’ those men 
these last three weeks. So I just stammered ont, 
‘I’m huntin’ my cow, she’s a little white cow; I 
was sure I heard her here, as I run up to the field. 
My father an’ brothers are down on the road 
hunting for her with Si Martin.’ 

“It was a lie, and I oughtn't to have told it, but 
my, it scared them, all but one. He laughed and 


was 


“You 


said to old Holland, ‘You're a cow poorer than 
you thought you was, Jimmie.’ 

“But the Leonards jumped up, pale as sheets, 
an’ Sam Bennett made for the door. 


Then old 
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Jimmie took me by the arm an’ led me through 
a little hall to his front room. 

*¢You'll find your cow outside, my dear,’ he 
said. ‘One of you go an’ turn her loose.’ 

“The Leonards an’ Sam Bennett all three ran 
away at once, an’ old Jimmie shut the door 
behind me. In the dark he stooped to my ear an’ 
whispered : 

«“<Tf you tell Si Martin you saw anybody here 
but me, I'll cut your heart out, mind /” 

An’ then he opened his front door and gave 
me a push that sent me flying’ down the hill 
toward the road. 

“T heard Curley crashing through the under- 
brush alongside, an’ we landed at the bottom 
together. 
of light to be seen. So I drove Curley along the 
road as fast as I could make her go, an’ it seemed 
forever, and I was so tired and cold that I think I 
must have fainted or went to sleep, for the next 
thing I knew it was broad daylight, and Curley 
was lying close beside me alongside the road. 

“IT got up, and didn’t feel very well, I was so 
stiff an’ sore. 
road. 

“I couldn’t ’a’ been so far from town as I 
thought I was, for I got in by the north road 
long before anybody was up. An’ then, Mr. 
Jack,—this is about the worst of it for you,—who 


should Curley an’ I meet up by Vexley but the | 


old bishop himself! 

“*You’re out early,’ the bishop said, an’ he 
looked at me with his blue eyes an’ his white 
eyebrows drawn into a frown. 

“I tried to speak, but my throat seemed all 
bound up. If only I'd been able to answer quick- 
like an’ natural it’d all gone well enough, but 
when not a sound came, no matter how hard I 
tried, I just gave up and cried. Then things 
began a-rockin’, an’ I thought I should fall. The 
bishop reached out an’ caught me by the arm. 

«“*Why, child,’ he said, ‘you’re wet!" an’ still 
I only trembled. Then he turned round an’ went 
home with me, and helped me drive the cow!" 


Crish stopped short in order to give her state- | 


ment full significance. 

‘And what happened next ?’’ gasped Jack. 

‘**When he got me home, he made granny put 
me to bed in hot blankets, an’ after I'd quieted 
down a bit he came in an’ talked to me; but I 
couldn't do nothing but cry. There’s something 
about the old bishop's voice that always makes 
me cry. I do it in church when I can’t make 
head or tail of what he’s sayin’. And yet,’’ she 
added in puzzled tones, “I'd go a hundred miles 
just to hear him say, ‘The peace of God,’ you 
know—he does it to let out church.” 

Jack nodded. 

“Tn spite of his beautiful voice,’’ Crish went on, 
“the bishop can ask questions pretty sharp if he’s 
a mind to. He kep’ askin’ me if I had any idea 
who it was let Curley out of our pasture. I 
didn’t tell him.” 

Crish made a significant pause here. 

**’Pears to me I should feel pretty shabby to 
treat a cow like that,’’ she went on, taking care 
not to look in Jack’s direction. 

“There was a brier—it had worked round so it 
stopped hurtin’ Curley. And whoever put it on 
used one of vour handkerchiefs,”’ she said, placing 
a torn rag on the table. ‘You can tell him no 
one knows anything about it but me, an’ I sha'n't 
tell. But he’d better look out, for the old 
bishop's after him!” 

Jack’s handsome hazel eyes were full of tears. 

“Crish!"’ he cried, “I'm very sorrv—I never 
meant—to hurt you’’—and his voice broke. 

“My! Mr. Jack,”’ said the little thing magnani- 
mously, ‘‘as if I minded!" 

Then after a few moments she took up her 
bundle of clothes and left the room, coughing 
hard as she heavily descended the stairs. 

It had grown late. The sun was setting as she 
crossed the park, and she shivered in the chill 
evening air. 

“I’m that tired,” she murmured to herself, 
“that I'd like to go to bed an’ stay there a week.”’ 

As she spoke she turned to cross the little lawn 
which sloped behind the college church. A sudden 
burst of song arrested her footsteps. The evening 
Lenten service was nearly over. 

“I'd be just about in time to hear the old bishop 
give ‘em the benediction,” she said, undecidedly. 
“Granny won't care!’’ Depositing her bundle 
safely under the ivy, she stole around the corner 
and entered the transept. 


Slipping noiselessly into a back pew she knelt, | 


her hands clasped before her, and her eyes fixed 


on the chancel, where a single light illuminated | 


the noble figure of the old man who was officiating 
at the altar. 


The aisles were dim, and the few kneeling | 


worshippers were hardly visible. There was a 
moment of reverent silence; then the voice of the 
bishop, speaking without effort, fell in the 
shadows and loneliness conveying a reality of 
blessing, inexpressibly sweet and solemn. 

“The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord: and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you— | 


always.” 

In the pause which followed, Crish stole away. 
This was all that she had come for, and as she 
walked home in the twilight, fatigue, weariness, 
cold, all, were forgotten. 


With her eyes fixed on the stars, which were | 


I looked back an’ there wasn’t a spark | 


But I drove Curley out on the_ 


| beginning to show above the hills on the other 
| side of the valley, she trod softly and whispered 
| to herself from time to time: 
“Always—always !”” 

Mary Tarran WRriGut. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERFIDIOUS. 


Who wounds an absent friend’s good name, 





Nor takes his part when others b 
That man is black at heart, I wot; 
Beware his treachery, trust him not. 


—From Horace. 


me, 
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For the Companion. | 


HOW DOROTHY PLAYED TRUANT. 


The grippe was raging throughout the city, and 
| the people of Brotherton’s hardware store were 
afflicted with peculiar severity. In the morning 
Van Pelt, the bookkeeper, was seized with a violent 
headache and a blinding pain in his eyes. He shut 
up his ledger and went home. In the middle of the 
forenoon Robinson, the head salesman, felt a pain 
in his back. He took down his overcoat and left | 
the store. At noon Jimmy, the delivery clerk, | 
went away coughing and sneezing, and did not | 
return. | 

“Never mind! We’ll contrive to do the work | 
between us till the others get round again,” said 
Mr. Brotherton to Burgess, the only remaining | 

clerk. But at two o’clock Burgess began to look 

| pale and sick, and to catch at the counters as he 
moved about the store. By three o’clock Mr. 
Brotherton was alone. 

“You'll be the next to come down,” prophesied a 
customer a little later. 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing. I can’t afford 
it,” replied the merchant; but even as he spoke he 
| felt an ominous chill and a sense of weight and 

pressure about his head. Early that evening, as 
thirteen-year-old Dorothy Brotherton sat studying | 
| by the gaslight in their pleasant sitting-room, 
there came a heavy, stumbling step on the front | 
porch, and somebody fumbled with the latch. 

‘Who can it be? It’s too early for father,” said 
Dorothy, wonderingly. The next instant an 
| uncertain step was heard in the hall, and Mr. | 
| Brotherton reeled into the room. 
| “Q father, what is the matter?” cried Dorothy, | 
| springing to her feet and scattering books and | 
| papersin her fright. “Your face is so white and | 
| your eyes —” 
| “The pain—such a pain—in my side! I can’t | 
draw—a free breath. I’ve been in a chill—freezing 
| —all the afternoon. I thought—if I could hold out | 
| I'd shake it off. Where’s mother? Give me | 

your hand, Dorothy. Help me to a chair. I can’t | 

| see. Oh, my side!” 
The mother came at Dorothy’s sharp call for. 
help, and found Mr. Brotherton lying in a faint on 
| the floor, with his head on Dorothy’s lap, while the 
| little girl’s trembling fingers were loosening his | 
| collar. | 
| When the doctor reached the house he looked | 
| grave andetroubled. The sick man’s eyes were 
| unnaturally bright, his cheeks were flushed, his | 
| breath came in gasps, and he talked rapidly and | 
incoherently, constantly complaining of the pain in 
| his side. 

“He is threatened with the worst form of pleuro- 
pneumonia,” said the physician, with cruel candor. | 
“We must work hard to save him.” | 

Six days later the disease had run its swift and 
violent course, and the patient was pronounced out 
of danger. ‘ 

“How are things at the store?” he anxiously 
inquired of his wife. “Have you heard from 
there?” 

It was useless to attempt any concealment from 
the keen-eyed business man. 

“Mr. Van Pelt died three days ago. Mr. Robinson 
is very sick, and cannot hope to get out for weeks. 
Jimmy got frightened, and has gone off to his 
grandmother’s in the country. Mr. Burgess is well 
again, but his wife and child are very sick, and he 
cannot leave them.” 

“And the store closed all this time! If I could | 
only hire help! But that is out of the question, 
with half the town down, and no one to be had at 
any price. Mary, I must go down to the store.” 

“Henry, you cannot! The doctor says you will 
do well if you get out in ten days. Why, dear, 
you could not stand on your feet if you tried. You 
are weak as a child.’’ 

Mr. Brotherton struggled to sit upright, grew 
dizzy, and fell back on the pillows. 

“But my notes! Twenty-five hundred dollars 
| due in two weeks, and only half the money ready! 
| They will be protested—my name dishonored!” 
“Don’t trouble about business, dear. Your health 
|is the first consideration. A relapse might be 
| fatal.” 

“If there were only some one I could trust, just 
to keep the store open!” groaned the invalid. “It 
would almost run itself. Ilalf the customers are 
mechanics, who know exactly what they want. 
Everything is marked in plain figures. If Dorothy 
were only a boy!” 

Poor little Dorothy, gladdened by the news of 
| her father’s improvement, standing in the door- 
| way, heard these words, and they smote her like a 
| blow. But she came quietly to his bedside and 
| kissed her father, looking wistfully into his gloomy 
| face, remembering only the pathos of the cry, “My 

notes protested, my name dishonored !” 
| ~She tried to forget the unconscious cruelty of the 
| words, “If Dorothy were only a boy!” But she 
| could not forget. Out in the hall, as she picked up 
her books from the hat-stand, she heard again the 
despairing cry and the veiled reproach: 

“If Dorothy were only a boy!” 

Her father’s overcoat hung before her. Looking 
; around to make sure she was unobserved, she 
slipped her hand into the pocket and took out 
something that shone with bright metallic gleams 
| and jingled musically as she hid it in her pocket. 

Then, like a guilty creature, she stole out of the 
| front door and softly closed it behind her. 
With every step the keys in her pocket jingled 








| remember anything I did that night. 


| congratulations. 


wickedly, and by and by the jingle resolved itself 
into a rhythm that kept time to her thoughts: 

“Some one I could trust—to keep the store open. 
Everything marked—marked in plain figures. The 
store would almost—run—itself. If Dorothy were— 
only a boy!” 

So clearly did the words sound in Dorothy’s ears, 
so mischievously did the clinking metal seem to 
emphasize their meaning, that she looked fearfully 
at the people she met, certain that they must hear 
and understand; but they saw only a shy child, 
with her books under her arm. 

One bright, sunny morning Mr. Brotherton 
donned his overcoat, with his wife’s help, took his 
hat and cane, and shakily descended the front steps 
of his house. 

The sunshine found no answering reflection on 
his face. All the trouble he had been concealing 
from his sensitive wife bared itself to the gaze of 
strangers on the street. 

“Only three more days!” he groaned to himself. 
“The notice will come from the bank to-day. If 
the notes are protested, all my other creditors will 
come down on me. [ shall be ruined and dis- 
graced.” 

Like many another Californian trying to conduct 
large operations with a small capital, Mr. Brother- 
ton had extended his business over the dangerous 
quagmires of credit. To a man in this situation 
the lack of a comparatively small sum is often 
ruinous. 

He had another worry that seemed at once so | 
absurd and so incredible that he had scarcely given 
it a second thought, yet it joined with his other | 
cares to weight his mind. Dorothy, his good little | 
Dorothy, always an obedient, faithful child, one of | 
the brightest of her class in school, and the wearer 
of the medal for six months past, was said to have | 
been playing truant. The report had come to them 
that morning through one of her schoolmates, who | 
had commented on her absence from school, and | 
supposed it to be due to sickness. 

Both he and his wife had laughed at the sugges- | 
tion that there could be anything wrong with the 
child. No doubt she had been transferred to 
another school in the district, and had told them all 
about it, but, absorbed in other matters, they had | 
taken no note of her explanation. The child would | 
make it all clear when she came home that night. | 

Mr. Brotherton had started out for a little walk 
only, and to think over his perplexities, but some- | 
thing drew him in the direction of his store. 

“Dll just step in and take a look around,” he 
thought. “If I only had a few days longer | might | 
make it up. But over a thousand dollars in two | 
days! Nothing short of a miracle could bring my 
sales up to that. My keys! Where are my keys?” 

He felt first in one pocket, and then in another, 
until he had made the rounds of the nineteen 
pockets a man can boast when he is fully equipped 
for the street. 

“What could [ have done with them?’ I can’t 
Wonder if I 
Maybe Maloney 





could have left them in the door? 
saw them. I'll ask him.” 

There was Maloney, the big expressman who had 
his stand at the corner, coming up to tender his 
Maloney, always smiling and | 
self-confident, looked a degree more complacent 
than usual. He bent forward and addressed a | 
confidential whisper to the merchant, shielding his 
mouth with his hand the better to keep his commu- | 
nication a secret from bystanders. 

“She’s wan to be proud av, Misther Brotherton. | 
Oi’ve let none but dacent-looking payple go in the 
store, an’ Oi’ve told her twinty toimes a day, if 
wanst, niver to sell annything chape in the good- 
ness ay her hearrt. Oi’ve me eye an a dude what’s 
in there now.” 

Mr. Brotherton did not at all comprehend what 
Maloney was saying. His eyes were fixed on the 
great show window. 

It certainly was not as he had left it. The saws 
and hammers and planes and serewdrivers and 
bits, and all the rest of the glittering tools were 
still there, but it was strung with brass bird-cages 
from top to bottom. 

Years before he had bought a job lot of cages, of | 
which he had always been a little ashamed, for 
they were not precisely in line with a stock of 
building hardware. Now here they were, dragged 
out of the dark corner in which he had kept them, 
and hung up to allure passers-by, covered with 
such placards as these: 

“This pretty cage, only $3.00.” 

“Let your bird have a new cage this spring!” 

“Prisoners are happiest in gilded cages.” 

To heighten the effect, a canary that looked won- 
derfully like Dorothy’s bird was singing ip one of | 
the cages. 

The doors were wide open, and people were 
passing in and out. Some had packages in their 
hands, but more frequently the tools or utensils | 
they carried were destitute of wrappings. Some 
of them were talking merrily together, and all 
looked pleased. 

Mr. Brotherton glanced in astonishment about | 
the store as he stepped inside, and remained for a | 
moment unobserved behind the tall screw-case 
near the door. 

The floor was swept clean, and everything had a | 
business-liké look of perfect neatness and order. | 
A jar of flowers stood on the screw-case above him, | 
and their pleasant fragrance filled the air. For a 
moment the merchant wondered if his sickness 
were still affecting his head. 

Several people were in the store, some of them 
regular customers. All of them seemed to be at 
work. 

A young man in immaculate linen, the son of 
Calkins, the millionaire, who lived on the avenue 
two blocks above, was industriously weighing out 
for himself a pound of nails. A man in shirt- 
sleeves and a canvas apron was rummaging among 
the spirit-levels on the shelves back of the counter. 
Two gardeners were testing the running-gear of 
some lawn-mowers at the rear of the store. 

Mounted on step-ladders, searching among the 
pasteboard boxes that lined the upper shelves, 
were two or three well-dressed men. A lady was 





trying some door-bells on a sample board, and two | 
young men were examining the fishing tackle 
displayed in a showease. | 


Flitting back and forth among them all was one | 


small girl, with flushed cheeks and earnest eyes— 
the briskest little hardware merchant that ever 
stepped into the San Francisco trade without a 
license. 

“I'll take this bell,” said the lady, with decision. 
“It sounds loudest and clearest.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Dorothy, “I'll give you 
this very one. You see Il don’t know just where to 
put my hand on the box they’rein. I might hunt 
half a day and not find it.” 

The deft way in which the young girl unscrewed 
the bell from the board, and the frequent blank 
spaces along the entire line of sample boards, told 
that this was not the first time she had resorted toa 
similar device to make a sale. 

A gentleman in a tall silk hat descended from one 
of the step-ladders, with a pasteboard box in his 
hand, and Mr. Brotherton recognized the rector of 
the church which his family attended. 

“I’ve found them at last, Dorothy,” the clergy- 
man exclaimed, triumphantly. “And in hunting 
for them I’ve opened five hundred boxes and 
located ten thousand things. You’ll have to employ 
me as your chief assistant. How much are they?” 

“Self-screwing coat and hat hooks!” said Dorothy, 
reading the label on the box. 

The perfect composure and dignity with which 
she turned the box over and examined the figures 
on the bottom, as if to reassure herself concerning 
the price, were a study for the man behind the 
screw-case. 

“Two dollars and a half a gross; twenty-five 
cents a dozen,” she said. 

“One is all I really need, but I’ll take a dozen,” 
said the rector. “Now I shall have a peg for my 
dressing-coat. All I have to do is to unscrew it and 


| move it to a new place, whenever my wife and 


daughters find it out. It’s the greatest invention 
of the age, Dorothy.” 
Before Dorothy could get the hooks wrapped up 


and make change, a man came hurrying in, holding 


| a bit of broken iron in his hand. 


“Oh, hinges!” exclaimed Dorothy in a tone of 
despair. ‘“Wouldn’t you please go to the hinge- 
drawers and measure them yourself? When I get 
the size right one way it’s sure to be wrong the 
other, and I’m always giving lefts for rights and 
rights for lefts. That’s right, Mr. Calkins, thank 
you!” 

The young man who was weighing nails had 
emptied them into a paper nail-bag, and was tender- 
ing payment. He left the place, followed by 
Maloney’s vigilant eye. ' 

“It’s no use, miss,” said the workman behind the 
counter, rising into view; ‘‘I can’t find them glasses 
for the spirit-levels. They was right back here, in 
a wooden box. 1 see your father himself showing 
them to a man one day. If he was only here. 
Upon my word, Mr. Brotherton!” 

“You'll find them on the third shelf in the next 
tier, Bob,” said Mr. Brotherton, calmly. “Well, 
Dorothy?” 

Dorothy had darted forward, and was standing 
before him with appealing eyes. 

“Father, you are not well enough to be out! 
Come into the little glass office. It is warm and 


| sunny there,” she cried, urging him toward the 


door. 

“Please, please, please don’t say anything here, 
where people can hear!” she begged him, tinder 
her breath. 

Mr. Brotherton seated himself in his oflice chair, 


| then turned and faced the trembling girl, and on 


his face was a look of sternngss she had rarely 
seen there. 

“Dorothy, what does this absurd performance 
mean?” Never did convicted felon look more 


| guilty or conscience-stricken than little Dorothy. 


“I took your keys from your overcoat pocket,” 
she confessed. “I’ve come down to the store every 
day. I’ve made all sorts of excuses to mother to 
account for being so long at school and away from 
home Saturdays. I’ve sold—lots of things. 

“Oh, 1 know I’ve made an awful mess of it!” she 
cried, “especially the nails. I thought everything 
went by the figures marked on them, and I tried to 


| sell the tenpennys at ten dollars a keg, before I 


found they went by quotations. Then there are so 
many different sizes and qualities of everything, 
and a great many tools and other things I didn’t 
know atall. It was so much harder than I thought 
it would be.” 

Mr. Brotherton’s face relaxed a little. Perhaps 
he thought it was not surprising that one small girl 
should be unable, in a few days’ time, to master a 


business that it takes the average man two or three 
| years to learn. 


Yet he was a man who prided himself on the 
dignity with which he had always conducted his 
business. He recalled the display in the windows, 
the hocus-pocus of customers in the store, his 
dismantled sample boards, the picture of the child 
in short petticoats taking sole charge of the estab- 
lishment. 

“TI shall be the laughing-stock of the street!” he 
exclaimed. 

Poor Dorothy said not a word, but stood before 
him pale and silent. It was such a singular prank 
for Dorothy to play, he retlected—Dorothy, who 


| had always been such a modest and timid child! 


“Dorothy, why did you do it?” 

Two words trembled on Dorothy’s white lips: 
* The notes.” 

The petty grievances that had harassed his dazed 
and troubled mind fled at this reminder of the 
serious trouble that overhung him. Dorothy saw 
the shadow of care come back and darken her 
father’s face. 

“The notes! What do you know about the 
notes?” he asked. 

“I heard—what you said—that morning. I 
couldn’t bear to have them dishonored. But I 
couldn’t get all youneeded. There is three hundred 
dollars wanting still. I did the best I could, father. 
It’s not my fault—that I’m not a boy.” 

All but three hundred dollars—a mere bagatelle 
to the sum Mr. Brotherton had been racking his 
brain to devise ways and means of raising! How 
light his heart grew ina moment! What a glow of 
pride he felt over his little daughter’s heroic effort! 

Maybe the tears through which Dorothy looked 
made her father’s eyes seem also wet and shining. 
There was certainly a laugh in his voice as he lifted 
her to his knee. 
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“I wouldn’t exchange my brave girl for all the 
boys in Christendom,” he said, as he kissed her. 

Dorothy lifted her tear-stained face from her 
father’s shoulder, with a sudden start. 

“Your mail!” she said, pointing to a pile of letters 
on the desk. “I didn’t dare bring it home, for fear 
you’d suspect.” 

Mr. Brotherton lifted the letter that lay on top 
and tossed it into the waste-basket with a careless 
laugh. 

It was the notice from the bank. It had no longer 
any terrors for him, for with little Dorothy’s help, 
and the small additional amount which he was able 
to raise, he could meet his obligations. 

FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN CRIME. 


“You black rascal, I gave you out enough wood 
to last you two more days! You've been selling it 
for snuff. If I find you at such games, the only 
wood you will get will be about your back.” 

“You lie, boss!” replied the gaunt Kafir, in a 
deep, guttural voice. “You lie!” he repeated, 
with a smile which showed that he meant no 
offence, but simply used the one English form of 
denial thaf he knew. 

This Kafir was employed as a digger in one of 
the South African diamond mines, where all the 
native laborers are called “boys.” Besides their 
wages, they receive wood for cooking purposes. 
Now wood is very scarce and costly there, hence 
the “‘bosses,”’ who are usually ‘“Britishers,” are apt 
to suspect the boys of making away fraudulently 
with the expensive fire-wood. 

The man who accused this particulaf Kafir was 
the managing partner of a firm of four English- 
men, who supposed themselves to be “gentlemen,” 
and were commonly regarded as such by their 
neighbors at the diggings. They had come out 
some months earlier to seek their fortunes in 
diamond-mining, but the sequel proved them 
willing to gain money by almost any means, honest 
or atrocious, as the case might be. 

Up to this time they had suffered that per- 
nicious run of luck which is almost worse than no 
luck at all. They had put nearly all their capital 
in one “hole,” from which their boys seldom 
brought them a diamond till the owners were on 
the point of giving up in despair. Encouraged by 
a find at last, the Englishmen would put in more 
money, only to experience another long succession 
of profitiess days, followed at the last moment by 
a find that induced them to venture for a month 
longer. 

So “the luck” had gone till nearly their whole 
capital had melted away, and they had come to 
speak of ‘“‘the hole” as the “sepulchre.” Probably 
their Kafirs had been secreting and stealing the 
diamonds as fast as they found them, shrewdly 
giving the bosses just enough to keep them invest- 
ing their money for the benefit of their boys. 

As the manager continued to accuse and threaten 
this particular Kafir violently, and as the Kafir 
continued to answer smilingly, “You lie, boss, you 
lie!” the three other partners of this firm of “‘gen- 
tlemen” came to the sound of the discussion. 

“Get back to your work!” roared the managing 
partner. As the boy ran away the manager said, 
petulantly: 


“I say, you fellows! I wish we hadn’t arranged 


to go on with this beggarly sepulchre for another | 


month. Here’s half the time gone, and the same 
old game. All the eggs in one basket and no luck. 
I wish we had put our last pile in the wood-cutting 
business, as the doctor suggested.” 

“Not too late yet,” said the doctor, who was one 
of the quartette. 

“No, why should it be? Wood-cutting appears 
to pay those five fellows uncommonly well. I'll 
bet they’re making sixty pounds a week. I wish 
some new chums would come along and buy us 
out, and let us have a turn at the wood trade.” 

Within a range of forty miles not a stick of wood 
was to be found—nothing but the bare and scorched 
veldt, or plain. Hence fuel had to be transported 
from afar with great labor, and it was in this trans- 
portation that the manager and the doctor wished 
to engage. With them the two others did not 
agree. 

“Oh, bother the wood!” said Merwyn. “Get the 
stuff and make it go as far as possible—that’s all I 
want to do in the wood trade.” 

“There’s more in the wood trade than appears,” 
said the doctor. “We ought to look into it. I’d 
like to try it, anyway.” - 

“What do you mean by there being more in it 
than appears?” said Merwyn. 

“Well, I’ve thought about that Wood Supplying 
Association for along time. I’ve never been able 
to make out clearly what they really do for their 
money. My belief is that wood-cutting is not their 
only occupation.” 

“Gammon! Why?” 

“Where do they get their diamonds?” said the 
doctor, laying his finger to the side of his nose and 
looking profound. 

“Do you suppose they have found diggings that 
they keep to themselves?” 

“I don’t know. That’s one possible explanation. 
But diamonds they certainly get somewhere. They 
were the first men [I met after I came here. I 
suppose they took me for a globe-trotter, as my 
garments still had a twang of Pall Mall. One of 
them was anxious to supply me with specimen 
diamonds. Where do they get those stones?” 

“Buy them for speculation,” said Merwyn. 

“No, they do not buy. I’ve inquired. They 
never buy a stone on this Kopje. So I say again, 
Where do they get the diamonds? Well, if things 
don’t change for the better with us soon, I’ll renew 
my acquaintance with those wood-dealers, and give 
them the chance to choose between opposition or 
taking us into partnership.” 

With this the conference ended, and the partners 
strolled away to their respective posts for watching 
their Kafirs. As overlookers their duties were prin. 
cipally three: First, to keep the boys at work; 
second, to prevent the boys secreting “finds” 
instead of bringing them to the managing partner; 
third, to sort the diamonds brought in. 


The wood firm whose doings were thus discussed 
had been the object of much speculation before 
this. 
close society had failed. The camp continued to 
wonder that five men, evidently broken-down 
“swells,” should prefer the steady wood trade to 
dipping in the diggers’ lucky-bag, with the chance 
of a find that would set them up again in their 
former style of life. 

Many men of the camp had volunteered to work 
for the firm, and others had suggested that they 


for a change, you know.” But not one of them got 
either engagement or invitation. 

The wood-dealing firm had been at first an ordi- 
nary hunting party, who looked in at the camp in 
the course of their wanderings. About four 
months later they reappeared with 
set in at once to carry out plans 
evidently carefully prepared. 

Day in and day out, after their discussion 
about the wood firm, the four diggers worked at 
their unresponsive claim, steadily getting nearer 
to bankruptcy, and sturdily postponing its 
announcement in hopes of a change of luck. 
Indeed the claim was a very provoking one. Every 
month it yielded some trifling diamond, just 
enough to keep them from abandoning the 
wretched speculation, but never enough to yield a 
sum that would enable them to cry quits and supply 
themselves for some other venture. 

When the month ended the usual miserable find 
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Doctor 


Kooper down the street, just in time to provide the 
means of struggling on. It was particularly 
painful to the manager to have to pass a fair 
proportion of the finds’ value over to that strictly 
business-like wood firm, whose representative 
insisted on cash in advance of delivery. 

During the previous week the diggers had not 
bought much wood, because their boys had 
absconded in such numbers that few were left to 
supply with fuel. 

Why were the boys running away more fre- 
quently than usual? 
dered this problem, but he was too inexperienced 
to hit upon the true reason just yet. The head 


boy’s story that the absconders were homesick did | 


not appear to be good enough. Certainly the 
Kafirs were better fed and warmed at the mines 
than they were likely to be at home. It did not 
occur to the doctor that they might make home 
| more comfortable with the 
diamonds. 

One fine day about this time a visiting wagon- 
| train from beyond the Transvaal brought an 
| unfortunate native into camp. He had been picked 


|} up about four days off, starving and suffering | 


| from a bullet wound in the shoulder. Of this 
| wound he would give no account. 

| When he found out in which direction the party 
| Was journeying, he had fought hard to get away, 
| half-delirious though he was. When eventually 
| safely landed in the hospital hut, the poor wretch 
sought the darkest corner, and effaced himself as 
much as possible, as though fearful of some 
impending punishment. 

In the course of the day the only doctor on the 
field—he of the diamond firm—heard of the 
wounded Kafir, and strolled down to the hospital 
hut, which was also the prison, in front of which 
many a boy had been flogged for not giving up 
finds to their masters. Having opened the heavily 
padlocked door, the doctor peered round for his 
patient. 

No sooner did the Kafir catch sight of the visitor 
than he started up with a howl of fright, and made 
a determined rush for the door, where his weakness 
brought him down insensible. 

In a moment the doctor, in his strictest profes- 
sional capacity, was by the Kafir’s side. Before 
the wounded man had recovered his consciousness, 
the bullet had been cut out from close under the 
skin of his back. This put the poor wretch in 
comparative comfort,as he lay on the heap of sacks 
which did duty for a bed. There the doctor left 
him, and after carefully relocking the door went on 
his way in search of some medicines which he 
found would be required. 

Arrived at his tent the doctor put the bullet on 





the old packing-case that served as a common table. | 


| Then he gathered up what he wanted, and set out 
| again for the hospital or prison hut. 


But all attempts to become familiar with that | 


would like a trip with the wood contractors “just | 


wagons, and | 


turned up and found its way to the Diamond | 


The doctor especially pon- | 


proceeds of stolen | 


| This time the Kafir did not attempt to escape, 
though his terrified aspect showed that he expected 
some awful retribution. 

“Strange!” thought the doctor. “Perhaps he 
expects the usual Boer treatment, and thinks that 
we are uncommonly slow in putting him to the 
torture, or no—perhaps it is the place that frightens 
him. If he ever worked on these claims he must 
have seen diamond-stealers flogged outside that 
door. Oh, now understand!” 

The doctor peered into the Kafir’s terrified face. 

“Yes, by Jove, I do know him! If he’s not one of 
our runaway boys I’m a Dutchman. I suppose he 
expects me to have him flogged for desertion.” 

As the doctor did not resent the man’s flight, he 
addressed all his skill to the wound. Soon the 
Kafir made up his mind that he was not suspected 
of the robbery which had really been the motive 
of his desertion. He had taken diamonds from the 
mine, and sold them. His late employers were too 
inexperienced to be aware that a “boy” seldom 
decamped without a diamond smuggled away in 
some tight knot of his waist cloth. 

“Digger law” forbade the possession of diamonds 
to any black man, and cruelly punished every 
ascertained infraction of this rule. 

Possibly the Kafir was affected to remorse by the 
compassion which the doctor seemed to bestow; 
perhaps he was afraid of being searched, and 
thought it safer to yield his booty voluntarily. At 
any rate he tore to pieces a hard knot in his skin 
girdle, and let fall a noble diamond that flashed a 
bright course right across the dark clay floor of the 
hut. 

In a moment the doctor grasped the situation, 
and picked up the sparkling beauty so strangely 
returned to its owners. Then, feeling rather more 
inclined to shake the thief’s hand than give him 
over to.the floggers, he put him back kindly on the 
sacks, and hurried off to share the good news with 
his chums. 

He found them in solemn conclave, minutely 
inspecting some object that they passed from one 
to the other. 

“What! Got a stone worth looking at at last?” 
cried the doctor, jumping at conclusions. “Then 
luck is changing with a rush! See, here’s a beauty 
for you! Let me see yours!” 

Then, in exchange for the gem he gave them, he 
received the bullet he had left on the table. 

“Why does this interest you?” asked the doctor, 
twiddling the bullet. 

“So queer to find it here,” said Merwyn. 


recognizes him. 


“Oh, I put it on the table,” said the doctor, and 
told them the story. 

“Very strange,” said Merwyn. “The rifle that 
fired that bullet is an old friendof mine. I’d swear 
| to that ammunition anywhere. Bad times made 
me sell my shooting gear, and the man who bought 
the gun that carries that sort of ball is Thompson 
of the wood firm. Bless him for the lucky shot 
that brought back that sparkler.” 

“If that’s the case, the shot may turn out more 


lucky still,” added the doctor, after a few moments’ | 


deep thought, “that is, if you chaps are not too 
| scrupulous.” 
“Ready for anything,” said Merwyn. 


| days’ leave, and when I return I think I shall have 
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organized by the camp. A handsome coat of tar 
and feathers was given to each rogue, and all were 
finally fairly kicked out of the company of honest 
men. But the original set had long escaped to 
England, where they thought they would go scot 
free. Fortunately the story was well circulated 
there, and every man concerned ultimately suffered 
exposure and disgrace. 

W. B. CHURCHWARD. 
-@- 


IN YOUNG JUNE. 


Come ramble awhile through this exquisite weather 
Of days that are fleet to pass, 

When the stem of the willow shoots outa green feather, 
And buttercups burn in the grass. 


Selected. —Edgar Faweett. 
— 
For the Companion. 


WHERE SPONGES GROW. 


Sponges are fond of a warm, peaceful life, in 
places where, from sheltered nooks, they can draw 
in for their food the microscopic creatures which 
swarm in calm and genial waters. 

We shall find more lovely more 
thickly populated sea-homes than in the warm, soft 
waters of the Mediterranean, the Grecian Archi 
pelago, or the Gulf of Mexico. In these places 
sponges most do congregate. 

Yet the same struggle for life goes on in these 
sheltered waters as in the land world above. Each 
animal has its allies and its enemies. We can best 
understand the life of each by asking how it 
defends itself and how it gets its livelihood. 

Let us begin with the sponges themselves. The 
dark brownish and purplish masses which stand 
on rocky ledges or hang from ocean caves remind 
us little of the soft skeletons which we are accus- 
tomed to see. 

But the skeleton is hidden there in the slimy 
mass, and it is a great protection to the animal, for 
there is scarcely anything more difficult to bite or 
tear than the fibrous tissue of a sponge. 

Now the greater part of the animal is within this 
skeleton. All the passages within are lined with 
living sponge slime, and waving whip-cells in the 


scarcely or 


| tiny chambers are employed continually to draw 


in water at the small holes and out at the large 


} ones. 


“Well, let me have the stone, the bullet and three | 


| something that will put us all in a fair way of | 


| getting on the home-visiting lists again.” 
| “What do you mean?” 

“Never mind. Let me alone. 
capital, and trust to me for a proper investment.” 

The issue was not long in doubt. 
handed over, and the next morning the doctor was 
gone. 

A week later any one who pleased might jump 
the deserted “‘sepulchre.” Its owners had some- 
how or other joined the wood-cutters, and to all 
appearance deserted diamond-digging for steady 
industry. 

So camp affairs rolled on for upward of a year, 


cally as of old. 

At last a day came when the auctioneer had a 
grand sale, no less than the entire plant of the 
dissolving wood firm. 


in to improve the business if possible. 

They did so with a vengeance, for in less than 
four months the entire staff were in jail with a 
good chance of being lynched by claim-holders 
from all parts. 

In plain words the firm’s real “business” had 
been discovered. 

sconding Kafirs, and relieving them of the diamonds 
they had stolen, in the certainty that they would 
|not dare to complain. How many “boys” the 
| knaves had found it necessary to murder was not 
| to be ascertained. 
| The trial was a singular one. No charge against 
| the prisoners could be sustained in law. They had 
| certainly robbed black thieves of stolen diamonds, 





Work the stone as | 


The stone was | 


and Kafirs came and Kafirs absconded spasmodi. | 
| soft tentacles into the water. 


This was knocked down at | 
a bargain to some speculative strangers jointly | 
with two of the retiring firm; and the new lot set | 


It consisted of waylaying ab- | 


but the gems had never been seen by their true | 


|owners. Hence none of these could swear to their 
| property. No Kafir could be found to appear 
| against the “‘wood company.” Therefore the 


| raseally “gentlemen” laughed defiantly at those 
| who arrested them. 

| But though they escaped from court, they did not 
| so easily get away from the vigilance committee 





Thus the microscopic animals on which the 
sponges feed are carried through every channel 
into the complicated sponge-mass. But even the 
smaller of their enemies, the sea-worms, are too 
large to creep into the tiny holes through which 
the water flows. 

And if the sponge builds his skeleton of flint or 
lime, instead of silky fibre, he has efficient weapons 
to protect him in the form of sharp spikes within 
his body which wound a fish’s mouth, and the holes 
through which water is drawn, though larger, 
have a hedge of points to impale his enemies, the 
worms and slugs. 

Around the sponges on the rocky or sandy bottom 
stand innumerable fixed forms of life. First there 
are the seaweeds, about which we know very little, 
though the corallines cover themselves with a layer 
of lime, no doubt for self-protection. 

Then there are myriad sea-anemones, purple, 
red, green, or many-colored, which find a home 
under the ledges of the rocks or in niches and ho! 
lows. 

These greedy feeders are well armed for attack. 
Many of them have hundreds of tentacles or feelers 
which, when they are open, spread out like a 
flower, and which are crowded with cells wherein 
are concealed poisoned darts. If once seized by 
the tentacles of an anemone, a crab gradually 
draws in his limbs, a fish faints, and a sea-worm 
struggles less and less. 

The hermit-crab, which lives in a borrowed 
house, will, however, often escape by scrambling 
out hastily, and leaving his empty shell for his 
hungry captor. But he himself often carries a small 
sea-anemone ( Adamsia palliata ) on his shell, which 
feeds upon the scraps he rejects. 

But the anemones are not without their own 
danger. The larger fish feed upon them, and the 
sea-slugs bite pieces out of them with their sharp 
teeth. They protect themselves chiefly by being 
colored so much like rocks or seaweed that when 
they are tightly closed they are scarcely visible 
in their nooks 

Perhaps the loveliest creatures of the ocean 
bottom are the tender corals. These are protected 
by their firm skeletons of lime in which when not 
feeding the tender polyps hide. 

The soft red corals which in the Mediterranean 
build the firm red rod within, or the tenderer white 
and pink corals which flourish in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the hardier stone and brain corals 
which build the Florida reef are all in themselves 
delicate polyps—animal-flowers spreading out their 
Some are white on a 
red stem, some yellow, orange-colored, pink, purple, 
or even olive-brown or apple-green and make the 
water alive with brilliant colors. 

Yet delicate and small as these polyps are each 
one has hundreds of poison-cells imbedded in its 
jelly-flesh to slay the tiny animals on which it 
feeds. 

Their enemies are the sea-worms, and many small 
fish such as the parrot-wrasses (Scarus), which 
nibble the tender living coral and feed on the 
polyps. They protect themselves far better than 
their relations the naked polyps, which trust to the 
sharp points of their neighbors to guard them from 
the animal feeders. 

Among these are the transparent branching jelly- 
polyps or hydroids, which look like tiny trees of 
spun glass, hung with transparent cups and globes, 
out of which last come the minute jelly-bells or 
Medusoids, to carry the eggs to a new settling- 
ground. 

The floor of the ocean is in favoring places 
covered with Campanulinas and other hydroids, 
and myriads of tiny bells rise and fall like spots of 
light pulsating as they drive themselves along by 
the jelly veil drawn across their rim. Quick snaps 
here and there of passing fish show that many of 
these newly-born travellers are promptly swal- 
lowed. Yet they are so many that enough remain 
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to carry and drop the eggs of future hydroids to | the tangled weed and waving polyps, feeding here 
be hatched in the early spring and give rise to| on a sea-worm, there on a young shrimp, or a 


new animal-trees. 

Scarcely less numerous are the Medusa nurses 
or larve in the shelter of the coral branches on 
the sea-bottom. They live for generations as 
fixed hydras increasing by budding, but at last 
they break up into small jelly saucers which float 


crab in its baby swimming stage, or on smaller 
| fish than themselves. 

Then they will suddenly disperse into nooks 
and shelters, when some large, lordly fish sails 
| over the sponge-fields on his way to more open 
waters. 









off, turn over and 
swim away to grow up 
into large jelly-fish with 
dome and trailing ten- 
tacles. 

The small. fishes, 
shrimps, sea - worms 
and other creatures do 
not love the jelly-fish, 
for its tentacles are 
thronged with poison- 
cells hurtful enough to 
sting a man. The small- 
er sea-animals die in 
their grasp, and are 
drawn into the hang- 
ing stomach beneath 
the dome. 

Higher in the scale are the soft sea-worms, 
which flourish abundantly. Winding through 
the crevices of the rocks they feed on anemones, 
coral - polyps, sponges and numberless small 
creatures, and can even bore through snail-shells 
with the curved blades upon their sides. They 
themselves find protection by boring a home in 
dead coral or soft rocks. 

Their relations, the tube-worms, build lime or 
sand tubes around their bodies up which, by 
means of the bristles on the sides, they climb to 
bathe their gills in the sea. Masses of rock are 
crowded with the Serpule, which build lime-tubes 
and spread their brilliant scarlet or white plumes 


of feathery gills to breathe in the clear water. | 
They, like the tube-worms, dart in like a flash at | 


any danger, and close the tube with the tiny 
stopper formed of a shelly plate on one of their 
tentacles. 

Yet the starfish manages to feed on them as he 
does upon snails, or mussels, or oysters. Opening 
his mouth wide he closes his broad stomach over 
them, stifles them, and then sucks out their soft 
bodies from the tube. 

These starfish are numerous in the sponge- 
home. Feather-stars fixed in their youth and 
free in their middle age; brittle-stars with their 
lime joints; and orange-colored, red and purple 
five-fingers, wander over the rocky bottom feeding 
on almost anything. 

If they were not devoured in large numbers in 
their infancy, these starfish, protected as they are 
by their thick skin with its prickly spikes, and by 
the lime-skeleton which soon grows firm and hard, 
would soon work great havoc among the inhabi- 
tants of the sea. 

More numerous than the starfish are the harm- 
less sea-urchins (Echini), which in their round, 


spine-covered lime skeletons wander over the mutual agreement, very often by secret under- | 


rocks with their thin tube-feet. 

Once past their early youth, these creatures are 
perhaps better protected than any of the lower 
sea-animals. As they are one of the few vegetable 
feeders on the ocean floor, they find plenty of 
food. There is scarcely a rocky hollow which 
does not contain one or more. 

The catalogue of creatures is endless; we have 
scarcely mentioned half. The sea-cucumbers, or 
Holo*hurians, like big, heavy black or white 
sausf ges, with tube-feet and a crown of tentacles, 
bury themselves in the coral mud, and gorging 
themselves with it, absorb the animal matter. 

The vegetable-feeding and flesh-feeding snails 
wander over rock and weed, the greedy whelk 
boring holes in the shells of the strongest oysters 
or clams to suck out their flesh, while the boring 
shells, the Pholas and Saxicava, work their way 
into the rocks, poking out their siphons, through 
which they keep squirting as they breathe. 

The large, naked sea-slugs, too, with lovely 
tufts of branching gills upon their backs, creep 
among the seaweed and with their rasping teeth 
feed on young corals, sea-anemones, or sponges ; 
while the octopus in the deep rocky cleft darts 
out to seize the passing fish with his suckers and 
crush it in his strong beak. 

Besides all these, there are endless crustaceans. 
The shrimps, prawns and the smaller fry swarm 
in the waters, while the lobsters, crabs and cray- 
fish in the rocky hollows feed delicately or 
coarsely, according to their liking. 

Then there are the fish, which, after all, form 
but a small portion of the inhabitants of the sea. 
These will be very different, according as we 
visit the sponge-fields of the Mediterranean or of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

But wherever we go they will be darting among 


Beneath the Surface. 


This is a rough sketch of the life on a sheltered 
ocean floor. In such spots the animals are not 
large or formidable, for it is the more delicate 
kinds, or the young of the more powerful species, 
| which live here in warmth and stillness. 

In spite of their strugy¢les and dangers, only to 
see them bathing, sporting and feeding in the 
fullness of their life is to be sure they have much 
enjoyment; and if we wish to study their rich 
variety we cannot do better than visit them, if 
only in imagination, in those regions of the sea 


where sponges grow. 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
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| For the Companion. 
WIND-FLOWERS. 


As whispers for a moment rest 
Upon the brink of sound, 
Here fragrant breezes blossom-drest, 
Half-visible are found. 
JOHN B. TABB. 
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RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS. 


Although much is said in the newspapers and 
in the halls of Congress about trusts and their 
evil influences, yet it is a fact that there are now, 
in the strictest sense of the term, no trusts in the 
United States. 

Attempts were some years ago made to organize 
| associations for the purpose of controlling the 
| manufacture and sale of certain articles, and to 
do this without any charter from the state. But 
the courts have decided that such associations 
are illegal, and they have been abandoned. 

What are called trusts nowadays are really 
combinations of industrial corporations, living 
under charters granted by the state and acting by 


standing. How far these can be controlled by 
legislation is admitted by economists, public men 
and business men themselves to be one of the 
most serious problems of the future. 

If we take the case of the railways, the tendency 
for twenty years has been toward bringing into 
large general systems many individual corpora- 
tions by means of consolidation. A map of 
railway systems as now consolidated shows that 
transportation in the New England States is 
largely under the control of two corporations. 
New York State is practically dominated by a 
single combination of capitalists; the Middle 
States are very closely allied with this New York 
system; the South is almost wholly under the 
direction of another colossal system. 

The Southwest and Northwest are too vast in 
area to be controlled by one or even by half a 
dozen systems; but the tendency toward consoli- 
dation is strong. 

The first long stride in this direction, in the 
United States, was made by the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt. Out of a single line bought by him 
a little over thirty years ago he and his successors 
have built up a railway system to which the 
entire state of New York is tributary. 

He also reached out into the West, and his 
successors control tributary systems extending as 
far southwest as St. Louis, touching Richmond 
in the south, Chicago and St. Paul in the west 
and northwest. 

In imitation of the example of Vanderbilt, 
railway managers in the South, beginning with a 





| Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


| The late Jay Gould bought outright a railroad | found that it takes from two months to two years 





in Missouri, and paid for it with what was at the | to collect any bill submitted to the government. 
time the largest individual check ever given. | The system of accounting in the treasury is highly 
Then he took in other roads until he had created | expensive, without, in the opinion of the commis- 








| ishing the system of postal notes. The commission 


| 
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small line in Virginia, at last consolidated a | commission, so far, has been an examination of 
system of more than six thousand miles of track the methods of accounting in the treasury depart- 
whose feeders extended into every state upon the | ment, which are still practically those of 1789, 


the vast Missouri Pacific system, which is one of 
the greatest in the world. 

Other capitalists in the same way developed 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé system, with 
seven thousand miles of track; and within the 
past few years a railway corporation of Connecti- 
cut has taken in, either directly or sympatheti- 
cally, the greater part of the railway systems of 
southern New England. 

Railway managers say that there can be no 
legislation which can prevent these consolidations 
without causing disaster. They declare amalga- 
mation to be the result of a commercial law devel- 
oped in railway management, and that it makes 
economy possible, prevents waste, and must 
ultimately lower rates. 

On the other hand it is urged that there is great 
danger in permitting anywhere a monopoly of | 
transportation, because it offers temptation to 
increase charges which the community can ill | 
afford to pay. How far Congress or the state can 
or ought to interfere is a problem demanding the 
highest resources of statesmanship to determine. 
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For the Companion. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
A great strain thrilled the land 
nd noisy Fame 
Caught up with loud huzza 
The singer’s name. 
A little song from love 


e 
That else had broke. 
MARY F. Burts. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S BUSINESS. 


An important reform, almost unnoticed by the 
public and the press, has been proceeding steadily 
at Washington during the session of the Fifty- 
third Congress. We are accustomed to hear that 
Congress ‘‘does nothing,” or else does nothing 
but what we think it should not do. 

The reform to which we refer, which consists 
mainly of an improvement of the business 
methods of the public service, and which is likely 
to save to the government and the tax-payers 
millions of dollars yearly, is not only a proof 
that Congress does do something, but ap admoni- 
tion that the people should judge its proceedings 
from a closer observation than the ordinary press 
despatches usually enable them to do. 

A joint and non-partisan commission of senators 
and representatives of the present Congress was | 
constituted by law in 1893 to investigate the | 
methods of the executive departments and other | 
government establishments in Washington, and | 
see what change in the laws might be necessary | 
to. secure greater efficiency and economy. The | 
commission found that our government, as a | 
great business agency, was working under many | 
methods which were the result of enactments | 
made at the very beginning of the government, in 
1789. 

Many of these methods had been very well 
adapted to the government in the early days, 
when the annual expenditures were but a few 
million dollars, but had become wasteful and | 
absurd at the present time. 

The first thing which the commission did jn | 
the way of legislation was to recommend the 
substitution of a system of engrossing the acts of 
Congress by printing instead of by writing with 
pen and ink. | 

Not only was the old system expensive, but | 
errors in copying were frequent, and it seemed to 
be impossible to prevent them. 

It was shown, among other striking things, 
that an error of the pen of an engrossing clerk in 
the tariff act of 1883 cost the government two 
million five hundred thousand dollars in revenue 
in one year. The act had put ‘fruit plants’ on 
the free list; and the clerk, by putting in a 
comma between ‘fruit’ and “plants,” had made 
it put fruit on the free list. A bill recommended 
by the commission abolishing the old method of 
engrossinent became a law. 

The commission found that the departments 
were paying’ very diverse amounts for supplies. 
One paid nearly a dollar a ton more for coal than 
another, and one paid more than twice as much 
for ice as another. The commission submitted, 
and Congress passed, a law which will make all 
these prices»uniform, and regulate them all by 
the lowest bid'made to any department. 

The next step was the securing by the commis- 
sion of an act abolishing the publication of a 
certain report of accounts made by the treasurer 
to Congress. J 

This report cost sixty-five hundred dollars a 
year, and was so extremely voluminous that 
nothing could be found in it. At the Senate 
document room it was reported that not one copy 
of this work had been referred to in thirty years. 

The commission brought about the passage of 
an act reforming and simplifying the business 
methods of the post-office department, and abol- 














estimated that this act wiM save two million 
dollars a year to the government. 
The most important remaining work of the 


and are extremely slow and complicated. It was 





sion, yielding any compensating benefit to the 
government. 

A bill was submitted, which has passed the 
House, practically substituting double for triple 
audit, simplifying the accounting system, and 
expediting the settlement of public business. 
This bill, it is estimated, would save between two 
and four hundred thousand dollars a year. 

The work of the commission is far from being 
done. The majority of the departments are still 
before it. Its purpose is to do away with needless 
circumlocutions, abolish any abuses that may 
have grown up, and generally to improve the 
government’s way of doing business. 


* 
* 





ROYAL LITTLE FOLKS. 


The letters of Charlotte,—Lady Canning,—who 
was a personal friend of Queen Victoria, afford 
some pleasing glimpses of the English royal 
family, when the princes and princesses, some of 
whom are now dead, and the others married people 
with children of their own, were a jolly, simple 
and friendly group of youngsters, who won kindly 
interest from their elders everywhere. 

“The children are as merry as grigs,”’ she wrote 
from Balmoral, “and I hear the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred, who live under me, singing 
away, out of lesson time, as loud as they can.” 

In a letter from Windsor to her mother she says, 
“Prince Arthur is really a magnificent child, and 
the queen ig quite enchanted to find he is bigger 
than the keeper’s child at Balmoral of the same 
age, whose measurements she carefully brought 
back. He has the royal look I have heard grand. 


| mamma talk about, and which was so remarkable 


in the queen when a baby. This child now runs 
about and climbs on chairs, and says two or three 
words.” 

Still more pleasing is the account of a little per- 
formance got up by the children in Windsor Castle 
before a small but extremely friendly and appre. 
ciative audience. 

“I ought to tell you of the play the other day, 
acted by six of the royal children. It was in 
German verse, interspersed with choruses, sung 
by the little creatures in parts. A little stage, 
with scenery and a curtain, was put up in the 
oak room, and the representation took place at 
five o’clock, before the Nemours and their children, 
tutors, governesses, me and the maids of honor 
only. 

“The children acted admirably, with great spirit 
and without the least awkwardness. The Prince 
of Wales was a poor boy, whose only possession 
was a cock, which he sold for food for his starving 
mother. Prince Alfred was a rich, elderly man, in 
a cocked hat and brown coat. The Princess Royal 
was a rich farmer’s wife. The Princess Helena a 
country boy, in little blue breeches and braces and 
jacket—rather a polisson (rogue). Princess Alice 
represented an old German peasant, and Princess 
Louise a very small child, dressed like her mother, 
the Princess Royal; but even she had her little bit 
to say. They did far better than we in our ‘Old 
Blind Man of Spa.’” 

The little actors have played more important 
réles on a more conspicuous stage since that time. 
Some of their parts have been cheerful, and some 
tragic. 

The “rich farmer’s wife” is now the dowager 
Empress of Germany, widow of the beloved 
Emperor Frederick. The “old German peasant,” 
Princess Alice, was the devoted mother who after- 
ward died of diphtheria because she was unable to 
refuse a kiss to her little child when dying of that 
terrible disease, although knowing that she gave it 
at the risk of her life. 


* 
> 





WASHINGTON COURTESY. 

A New Yorker was invited by letter several years 
ago to go to Washington and confer with a cabinet 
officer on important public business. He called 
several times at the department, and was told that 
the secretary was out. He went each time to the 
secretary’s house, and received the same informa- 
tion at the door. 

On the last occasion he asked for the private 
secretary, and learned that the cabinet officer 
instead of being out, was in the next room. The 
great man was summoned, and an appointment was 
made for the next morning. 

On the following day the two gentlemen were 
closeted in the library for four hours. 

“IT am not in this morning to any one,” said the 
great man to the servant at the door when the 
interview opened. 

The bell rang every few minutes, and the visitor 
through the open door heard the servant deliver 
the stereotyped reply, “The secretary is not in. I 
cannot say when he will be back.” 

When the interview closed, the visitor could not 
refrain from commenting upon the mysterious 
ways of public life. 

“It'seems to me, Mr. Secretary,” he said, “that 
there is a great deal of superfluous mendacity at 
front doors in Washington. Do you know that I 
have wasted four days in vain attempts to find you, 
after you had expressly invited me to come to 
Washington to confer with you?” 

“I am very sorry,” said the secretary. “You 
ought to have asked at once for my private clerk.” 

“But 1 did not wish to see him. The matter was 
strictly confidential, and I did not venture to leave 
my card. 1 was repeatedly told at the department 
and at your house that you were not in. From 
what I have noticed this morning, I know that the 
servant was acting under orders.” 

“Well, sir, I must protect myself,” said the great 
man. ‘My house is besieged with callers every 
day. I could not do any work if I were constantly 
interrupted. In self-defence I am forced to deceive 
visitors.” 

But as a matter of fact he only deceived a few of 
them. The falsehoods told at his door did not 
have general currency. Most of the callers knew 
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that he was in when they were told that he was out. 
They went away most of them exasperated by the 
conviction that they had been trifled with. 

The habit of courtesy is more ceremonious in 
Washington than in other American cities, but it is 
not always as honest and sincere. Public men are 
so anxious to be polite to everybody, that they 
often forget to be truthful. 

The secretary fancied that visitors would be 
offended if they were told that he was in, but was 
too busy to be interrupted. The servant’s false- 
hoods were considered more polite and courteous 
than the truth. 

President Lincoln was the busiest man in Wash- 
ington, but it is said he always found time to see 
everybody. No lies, white or black, were ever told 
at his door. 

“~~ e—_____—_- 


WEBSTER AND GRANT. 

Daniel Webster and Stephen Grant, while class- 
mates at Dartmouth College, were habitually 
playing upon each other with good-humored words. 
Grant was cross-eyed, and Webster’s complexion 
was as dark as his father’s, of whom his old com. 
mander, General Stark, said gunpowder could not 
blacken his face. 

“Do you see straight to-day, Stephe?” shouted 
Webster to Grant. 





“Yes, Dan,” retorted his droll friend; “I believe | 


I can tell a white man from a negro.” 
Dartmouth College began as a missionary school 


for the education of the Indian youth of New | they are useless. 


England, and was originally called Moor’s Indian 
Charity School because Joshua Moor gave a house 
and two acres of land to help support its mission- 
ary work. 

Years afterward the two classmates met at a 
festive gathering of New Hampshire lawyers. The 
old bantering habit revived at once. 

Webster amused the company with a description 
of Grant’s appearance on his way to enter the 
college. He described him tugging up the hill into 
Hanover, with the saddle on his back that he had 
stripped from the old horse his father had lent him 
for the journey. The horse had given out several 
miles from the town, and Grant had turned him 
loose to die, but determined to save the saddle, had 
buckled it on his own back. 

Grant waited till the laugh’ had subsided, and 
then retorted with a description of Webster on his 
entrance into Hanover. 

“Dan,” said he, “‘walked up the hill, dressed in a 
blue jean jacket and corduroy trousers far too 
short to reach his stockingless feet. Ashe trudged 
along he kept inquiring the way to ‘Moor’s Jndian 
Charity School.’ ” 

Then the laugh was against Webster, for all 
recognized the suggestiveness of “Indian.” 

Grant was an erratic genius, whose jests and 
extravagant sayings were enjoyed by his contem- 
poraries. Mr. Bell, in his “Bench and Bar of New 
Hampshire,” gives the following specimen of his 
droll way of putting things. He was a “rolling 
stone”’ in his profession, the law, and once went to 
Wentworth to live, but did not stay there long. 
Being asked his reason for leaving the place so 
soon, he replied: 

“There’s not room enough there. The hills come 
down all around so close together that there is no 
space to turn round in. A little shoemaker moved 
in and began business there; but when he tried to 
pull out his wax ends, he hit both elbows against 
the hills.” 


qo i 


OUTLAWING LIARS. 


A merchant in Chicago sent one of his travelling 
salesmen to Michigan, and upon his return asked 
him if he had canvassed a certain town for orders. 
The salesman replied that he had done so. 

Subsequently the merchant learned that the man 
had not visited the town in question, and discharged 
him for lying. The salesman then began an action 
to compel payment of his salary as agreed upon in 
a contract which both had signed. 

In the trial the defence of the salesman was that 
if he did make a false statement it did not result in 
any damage to the interests of his employer, and 
consequently that it did not afford grounds for 
annulling the contract. 

The judge decided in favor of the merchant, 
holding that a lie told by an employé to his employer 
invalidates the contract of employment. 

Good! In the business, and we may add, in the 
newspaper world there should be no room for the 


employé and employer cease lying to each other 
and until they, and “enterprising” reporters and 
editors, cease lying to the public. Truthful persons 
hate afiar. Liars hate one another. The liar hates 
himself so long as he is capable of honest intro. 
spection. 

All lies are black. In the innumerable broods of 
lies there are no genuine albinos. What is not true 
is false. 


* 
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PEASANT EMPEROR. 


M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, tells a story,of the czar, who lately 
discussed with his courtiers the title by which he 
might afterward be known in history. His father 
had been called Alexander the Liberator and 
Alexander the Martyr. What should the son be 
called? 

“Alexander the Just,” suggested one. 

“Oh no,” replied the czar. “Il am, and shall 
remain, the ‘Peasant Emperor.’ So some of my 
nobility have styled me in derision, scofiing at my 
affection for the moujik. But I accept the title as 
an honor. 

“I have tried to procure for the humble the means 
of livelihood, and this, 1 think, is the best and 
only means of keeping the world going. 

“Henry 1V. dreamed of giving every peasant a 
fowl in the pot, and my greatest ambition is to save 
the Russian peasant from dying of hunger. For 
when people begin to understand that they run no 
danger of starvation, they begin to bless God, and 
end by loving the sovereign who represents Him 
on earth. 

“My greatest ambition is to deserve to bear to 
the last the tit.e of the ‘Peasant Emperor.’” 


| amuse himself and excite the wonder of the crowd 


| 








| twi 8 
liar. The outlawing process should go on until | twinkle in his serious eyes, “if thee will worship 


| Hull used to be called Vicar Bromby. 


This may not be a verbatim report, for it is said 
the emperor is not in the habit of making long 
speeches; but it possibly indicates the attitude of 
his mind toward his people. 





John Ericsson. 


An interesting sketch of the methods 
of work of the famous inventor of the 
Monitor; a stirring account of a remark- 
able adventure, by 


Archibald Forbes, 


the great war-correspondent; and the first 
chapter of a thrilling yachting story, by 
Stinson Jarvis, will be features of the next 
number of The Companion. 





WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


Memory is a gift that seems to be very unevenly 
distributed. A_ kindly, well-meaning, highly 
educated man—a clergyman, we will say—may 
hardly be able to remember his own name, while 
here and there some Tom, Dick or Harry will 








by performing mnemonic feats as surprising as 
A Western journal reports a | 
“well-known railroad man” as saying: | 

| 

I knew a man whose memory of car numbers | 
was really remarkable. When a train whistled 
intothe yard he would step to the platform, and | 
without book or pencil, would stand and watch the 
cars go by. 

If any one was standing near, he would converse 
upon whatever subject occurred, and when the | 
conversation was ended he would step into his | 
office and make a complete and accurate record of 
the train, beginning at the first car and ending 
with the caboose. 

Sometimes, just to test him, we would get him to 
begin at the caboose and write the numbers the | 
other way, or else begin in the middle of the train 
and work both ways. He never made a mistake 
that I remember. Car numbers, the names of the 
roads to which they belonged, and their relative 
positions in the train would all be recorded aceu- 
rately. 


WHAT THEY LACKED. 


It has been said, we believe, that ‘‘a poet is born, | 
not made,” but even a poetic birthright does not | 
prevent its owner from occasionally encountering | 
adverse criticism on his early efforts. While | 
Thomas Campbell was prosecuting his studies at 
the University of Glasgow, he occupied apartments 
with an elder brother, who, though no poet himself, 
was a most admirable critic, but a severe one. 


Mr. Campbell had gone down to the breakfast- 
room one morning, leaving the poet to follow at his 
leisure. After waiting for some time, he began his 
meal in solitude. He had nearly finished breakfast | 
when his brother entered with a copy of verses in | 
his hand, which he laid on the table as an excuse 
for his ‘delay, at the same time requesting Mr. 
Campbell’s opinion of their merit. The reply was 
quite characteristic of his brother’s peculiar dry | 
humor. 

“Your lines are admirable, Tom, my boy,” said 
the elder Campbell, after calmly <1 the 
verses, ‘“‘but they appear to me to want jire;” and 
suiting the action to the word, the merciless critic 
committed the paper to the flames. The poet barely 
succeeded in rescuing his effusion, but after a little 
reflection he threw it into the fire for the second time, 
acknowledging the justice of his brother’s bon-mot. 


BEST OF ITS KIND. 


A good many years ago, when church-organs 
were regarded with much disfavor by many pious 
and intelligent people, it was proposed to introduce 
one of these dangerous inventions into a New 
England meeting-house, one of the pillars of which 
was an old man of Quaker blood. 


He was one of the most violent opponents to 
the plan when it was first proposed; in fact he 
expressed his views so strongly that the person 
who was collecting money for the organ when it 
was at last decided to have it, did not venture to 
call upon the old Quaker for any subscription. 

He met him on the street one day, however, and 
was agreeably surprised when the old man took out 
a substantial-looking wallet, and presented him 
with a most generous sum to add to his collection. 

“Why,” stammered the young man, “I—I am 
greatly obliged, sir, but I hardly thought you would 
eare to be asked to contribute.’ 

“My son,” said the Quaker, with a suspicion of a 


the Lord by machinery, I would like thee to have a 
first-rate instrument.” 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Sixty years ago the incumbent of a church in 
In appear. 
ance he was not unlike Socrates, and people did 
say that he was better acquainted with Seneca 
than with St. Paul. 


Just after the passage of the first Reform Bill, in 
1832, he preached a sermon in which he uttered 
this wholesome Socratic passage: 

“In these days we hear a great deal about 
reform. Let me give you a piece of advice: the 
best reform is to make one perren, better. 1 need 
not say who that person should 


ONLY SNOW. 
Not a few well-authenticated anecdotes go to 


show that even the people who enjoy the advan- 
tages of travel are often sadly unenlightened. 


A lady who has recently returned from_a Med. 
iterranean trip says that as the ~ was leaving 
the harbor of Athens a well-dressed lady passenger 
approached the captain, who was pacing the deck, 
and pointing to the distant hills covered with snow, 
—_ “What is that white stuff on the hills, cap- 
tain? 

“That is snow, madam,” answered the captain. 

“Now is it really?” remarked the lady. “I 
thought so, but a gentleman just told me it was 
Greece.” 


THE English language is not so rich as some 
others in the matter of rhymes, but even in Eng- 
lish there are many happy coincidences of sound— 
spring and sing, for example, bird and heard, and 





worm and squirm. 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. Adv. 











BosTon, Mass., cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest School of El o¢ uation in America, 500 Stade: eats. 
Write for Cataloque. WESLEY EMERSON, 


If You Knew 


Where you could be cured of 
Asthma or Hay « Fever | 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy ? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 





| former sufferers who are happy now. 


Mention THE COMPANION. 


BOY'S SUIT, 87 cts. 


Wash Sailor Suit, of fast color Galatea 
cloths, in small stripes, with cord and 
whistle, 3 to 8 years, 87 cents, or $1.00 post- 

Well made and remarkably good | 
value. Address the makers, 


Se h e d 
Shaughnessy Bros., Tavis! Scr vor. | 
Short Talks on Life Insurance. | 


TALK 46, 


Anarchy 


Seeks to overthrow the present status of 
society—aiming to destroy the magnifi- 
cent institutions of modern civilization. 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


Seeks to conserve and uplift Society as 
now constituted—by carrying -_- 
to its corner stone—the HOM 


The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Co. of New Bngtané. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficiaries at 60°, of usual cost. | 


Sple nadia Any for Energetic Men to Act as 
al, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. UTCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Oxfords $1.98. 


Postage lic. extra. 
VERY SPECIAL. —Ladies’ 
Russet Leather or biack Dongola 
Oxford Ties made on the hand- 
pomaet. -shaped Needle or Opera Toe 
ts with Toe Caps, as illustrated ; 
also on St. Louis or square shaped 
toes; also Common Sense or 
Comfort Lasts; sizes 24 to 7; 
Widths A B C D E and EE; these 
are thoroughly well-made and con- | 
sidered splendid value at $3.00 to 
3; we offer 
them special at e« . . 
NOTE. Our Establishment is the largest in New 
York; mail order system the most complete in America. 
Fashion Catalogue FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. 




















~ Summer Wrappers 


Made of best quality 
Striped Bourette Organdie 
in plain white. Handsome- 
ly trimmed with narrow 
white Valenciennes Lace. 

In all sizes 32 to 44. 

A very stylish, cool and 
washable Wrapper. Espe- 
cially adapted for the 
present season. 


$1.24, 


worth $2.50. 
When ordering please 
state bust size. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 
9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. 


Samples of Silk Dress Goods, etc., sent on application, 
Send request for Samples vu s parate card. 


“STERLING” LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 

weigh under 30 pounds and 
fuily guaranteed. A Proper- 

‘BICYCLES ly Built Wheel need not 
weigh more for service. 

| Ghenaseite Gear 60 or 67 

Corrugated Hubs Don't buy until you get our 

Piane Wire Spokes Catalogue (the most que 

Hollow Steel or Wood Rims | and original in the U, &. 

Convertible Rubber which illustrates and ex: 


Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. | plains these special features. 
Wanted. Special Terms 

















| STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 





You 
Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
-) Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
ever tried it?—1f not, 
—you do not know 
what an IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 





Sn 


A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 












CATALOGUE FREE AT 
OUR AGENCIES, OR MAILED 
FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 


| New York, 
Cnieaco, 
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and (onsci€nce 


ComBINED WITH ALL THE OTHER FACILITIES AND 
RESOURCES OF THE LARGEST AND MOST 
\\s COMPREHENSIVE BICYCLE . IN THE WORLD 


NN 
icyCles 
) Columb pial ee me neal 
EGA eae en se 
Standard Price of “125 ~ 


BRINGS THEM WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Pope Mec. (o. 


221 Columbus Ave. 
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For the Companion. 


TRAMPING AND CAMPING. 


The plan for our outing was not well received 
when our party of young people met to talk 
about the summer vacation, and the scheme was 
broached. 

‘“‘Unheard of!” cried the pretty girl, from a 
nest of cushions. 

“Craziest notion J ever listened to!’’ said an 
important Freshman, who did not think that girls 
could da anything. 

“Nothing but cokis and mala- 
ria!’’ said the young doctor. 

“*Twould be awfully fatigu- 
ing!’’ drawled the dude. 

‘‘Utterly impracticable!’’ 
sounded, cool and clear, from one 
whose opinion carried weight with 
it. 

The plan which had met this 
apparently crushing reception 
was, in its simplest form, this: 
To obtain a pair of horses, a 
covered wagon, a tent and cook- 
ing utensils, and go with these 
into a neighboring state, there to 
spend two weeks in camping and 
tramping among the hills and 
valleys of western Massachusetts. 

It was not because this was 
such a herculean undertaking on 
the face of it, but on the principle 
of ‘‘never have done it, never can 
do it,’’ that these seemingly con- 
clusive objections were raised. Only 
here and there was a feeble word of 
encouragement given to the originator. 
But this person was not to be discour- 
aged. After a half-hour of exciting 
debate, the spark of enthusiasm was 
communicated to others. Vague and 
general objections began to vanish. 
Soon guide- books were hunted up, 
maps studied, and routes were pro- 
posed long enough and _ interesting 
enough to occupy the whole of several 
summers. 

After many other meetings had been 
held and plans unnumbered made, re- 
jected or accepted, we finally organized 
ourselves into an orderly, original and 
wholly delightful expedition. 

It was agreed that the members of the 
expedition should ordinarily walk dur- 
ing the day, and at night camp out 
under our own tent-pole and wagon-top. 
As the wagon was to be used by the 
women and girls as a sleeping apart- 
ment, this vehicle was of great import- 
ance, and deserved to be placed first and 
foremost in making the arrangements. 

We obtained a large market wagon, such as is 
used in the vicinity of New York City. It was 
ten feet long, with a deep body and broad sides 
which projected over the wheels, making a width 
of six feet. We had a carpenter make a light 
wooden framework, four feet high, over which 
we stretched a big canvas cover. 

The driver's seat was protected by a separate 
canvas buggy-like top, raised slightly above the 
rest of the structure. In the deep body we stored 
our provisions, extra clothing, tent, bed para- 
phernalia and cooking utensils. 


In the daytime all this luggage was piled in the | 


front end of the wagon, and a space thus cleared 
at the back where those who were fatigued with 
walking could rest. At night everything was 
packed into the ‘“‘hold,’’ and boards, previously 
fitted for the purpose, were laid across the body 
from one projecting side to the other, leaving a 
level floor upon which to spread our mattresses 
when ready to retire. 

This wagon rejoiced in a brand-new coat of 


paint, scarlet, yellow and green; and when the | 


two big black horses, which were loaned by a 
member of the party, were attached, a pair of 
steps hung from the rear opening, and the pails 
and a big, jolly-looking iron pot swung under- 
neath, our travelling bedroom was as unusual a 
looking vehicle as ever small boy jeered at or 
curious countryman mistook for a travelling 
show. 

For a sleeping apartment for the men we carried 
a tent, and for the further comfort of the two 
rather elderly men of the party, small folding 
cots, one of which we utilized at meal-time as a 
dining-table. The principal culinary outfit con- 
sisted of a crane, made of a gas-pipe to be driven 
into the ground, and provided with a swinging 
arm, the pivot of which was fitted into the top of 
the gas-pipe; the before-mentioned iron pot, an 
immense frying-pan, gridiron, coffee-pot, long- 
handled iron spoons and sharp knives. 

Each member provided for private use, and 
marked with his or her name, a tin plate, cup, and 
knife and fork. 

Our crane was a very useful article. We could 
swing its arm on or off the fire at will to inspect 


| the contents of the pot, or to avoid the smoke; | Here we would take a good rest, and then start on | day, the treasurer found the expense to be one 
| and being able to disjoint it, we could pack it into | again and walk until about five o’clock. The | dollar and nine cents per day for each person! 


| a very small space. 

Every one carried for use at night a double | camping place—always near some pretty brook, | 
blanket, a flannel sleeping robe, and—tell it not | and when possible, on the edge of the woods. 
in Gath!—a nightcap to keep inquisitive insects| After unloading, eating supper and getting 
out of one’s ears. 


Each was allowed one satchel for extras, in | would gather and pass the most delightful even- | 
which the indispensable shirt-waist played an | ings. 
important part. The men generally wore knick- | 
| erbockers and outing shirts, and were also limited | and object was work. That there is something 
|to the small satchel. Every one was provided | to be done on an undertaking of this character 
| with rubber garments for use in case of rain, | the above shows; but ‘“‘many hands make light | 
|and each carried some sort of musical work,” and it really occupied but | 
| instrument. little time. 
To each member of the party was assigned At the start, made one day in 
some special duty. Every one had early June, there were ten of Us; | 
|a niche to fill in the organization, three others joined at a later date. 
and cheerfully performed The first stages of the journey were 
the work given him. taken on board one of the large 
: Hudson River boats; the others, 
as I have described, through the | 
grandly wooded Berkshire hills. | 
Thus from the beginning to the | 
end, we-enjoyed some of the finest | 
scenery in the country. We were | 
a very congenial party; among our | 
members were a banker, a clergy- 
man, a doctor, musicians, artists | 
and students. 
We prepared our breakfasts and suppers in 
camp, and stopped at some hotel, eating-house, | 
or farmhouse for dinner. All agreed that the | 
meals eaten in the open air were by far the most | 
enjoyable. ; 

Such steaks, such scrambled beef and eggs, | 
fried chicken, and crisp, curly bacon! What if, 
the chocolate or coffee did sometimes have a faint | 
odor of smoke commingled with its natural aroma; | 
did not all declare, it to be perfectly delicious ? | 
And it was. 

In all we were gone sixteen days, and travelled | 
over five hundred miles, of which one hundred | 
and thirty-five miles were accomplished on foot, | 
an average of over thirteen miles per day, for the | 
days we were moving. The longest day’s walk 
was eighteen miles. 


| 


Every day was full of novel experiences. | 












| 
| 
| 


into the tent. 


outrunners would again go ahead to select a| This astonishing result was read to us amid much 


laughter. It was hard to realize that we had had 
such a delightful time for so small an amount. 
The fascinations of this mode of travelling 


|everything in readiness for the night, the men | cannot be expressed. Try it, you who love nature 
The girls wore woollen dresses and heavy shoes. | would build immense bonfires, around which we | and enjoy the charm of the unusual! Devote a few 


weeks of the coming summer to some such outing, 


{and unite with us in declaring it to be the best 
All this on committees sounds as if our aim | time you ever had. 


Grace L. WEEks. 


Oe 


JONATHAN’S CHOICE. 


I’d ruther lay out here among the trees, 

With the singin’ birds an’ the bum’lebees, 

A-knowin’ thet I can do as I please, 

Than to live what folks call a life of ease, 
Jp thar in the city. 

Fer I really don’t ’zactly understan’ 

Where the comfort is fer any man 

In walkin’ hot bricks and usin’ a fan, 

An’ mone” himself as he says he can, 


Jp thar in the city. 
—Sam Hughson. 


Selected. 
eee 
For the Companion. 


THE BIG TROUT. 


One summer, not many years ago, any one 
looking down upon the high point that reached 
out westward into the clear, open waters of Lake 


| Nobsket would have seen a cozy little camp 


nestling among the white trunks of a grove of 
birches. Upon the roomy tent were patciies here 
and there, and a certain weather-worn appearance 
about it showed that this was not the first time 
that the tent had done duty as a forest home. 

All the underbrush had been cleared away from 
the point to give a view up and down the lake, 
and allow the wind to draw through freely at all 
hours, carrying away with it the black flies and 
mosquitoes which otherwise would have swarmed 
Behind the tent a spring of cold 
water welled up among the ferns at the base of a 
great spruce, and overflowed into a tiny stream 
that went splashing down among the mossy rocks 
into the lake below. 

Under a roof of cotton cloth stretched between 
two great birches was a board table, piled high at 
one end with battered tin dishes. Near the fire- 


Twice we begged the privilege of sleeping in big, | place—a trench with one end wider than the other, 
airy barns; and while the farmers gave us an and lined with flat stones from the lake—the 
amused consent, the horror of their thrifty wives | cooking utensils were standing about, sooty on 
was plainly expressed. They could not see’ why | the outside, but scoured clean within by sand 





we should want the barns in preference to their 
neat but stuffy bedrooms. 

Reporters for country papers sought us out and 
“wrote us up.” 

One morning the doctor, calling long and in 
vain for hot water for his shaving, in desperation 
seized upon some boiling coffee, and found it an 
excellent substitute. 


the dancing master of the show! Comments of 
to us. 

We elected a treasurer, into whose hands all 
money was given, and who paid all bills. At the 
start each paid in five dollars, and when this 
supply ran low, the treasurer levied as large an 
assessment as he found necessary, all, of course, 
paying an equal amount. When this was gone 
still another assessment was levied. By this 
arrangement all bother and complications were 
| avoided. If at the end a member was found to 
have paid more than his share, the amount was 


Tramping. 


The following is a list of the officers, with the | 
duties pertaining to each office, as read to the 
assembled party on the first day out: 

Commander-in-chief—To have a general over- | 
sight. . | refunded. 

Assistant Commander—The same, subject to; As the number of members varied, some joining 
the commander-in-chief. | the party after the start and others being obliged 

Travelling Committee—To pack wagon, select | to leave before the end, the treasurer kept the 
camp, pitch tent and take care of horses. | time of joining and of leaving, and each was 

Subsistence Committee—To 
purchase supplies, make fires, 
cook, wash dishes, pack food 
and dishes. 

Treasurer—To take care of 
the funds and levy | assess- 
ments. 

Chaplain—To look after the 
spiritual welfare of the expe- 
dition. 

Executive Committee — To 
adjust all unforeseen compli- 
cations. 

An account of a single day’s 
experiences will show how the 
different committees appeared in action. At an 
early hour the trump of the commander's horn 
would recall all to a realization of this world’s 
existence. Soon all was commotion, the men 
betaking themselves to the neighboring brook to 
perform their ablutions, leaving the camp to the 
feminine members. 

Presently the chief cook would issue forth, 
collect her forces, and in a trice the fire would be 
roaring, the kettle boiling, and breakfast well | charged for the number of days he was present. 
under way. Meanwhile the travelling committee |The owner of the horses paid all feed-bills for 


in Camp 


An innocent old farmer, seeing our chaplain | 
gaily skipping along the highway, asked if he was | 


like character were a source of constant delight | 


had begun to roll up wraps and mattresses, and 
stow them away in the wagon, to take down the 
tent and see to horses, and be perfectly ready to 
respond to the call to breakfast, when given. 
Breakfast over, the dishes were washed and 


a photograph of the camp taken, the horses 
harnessed, and walking-sticks in hand, we were 
ready for the day’s tramp. 

About eleven o’clock the travelling committee 
would appoint outrunners to move on rapidly to 
the next town to make arrangements for dinner. 





packed, the remaining things put into the wagon, | 


them, but any extra expense on their account was 
defrayed by the party. Twice we hired extra 
teams for steep and difficult ascents. 

Following is an abbreviated account from the 
treasurer’s notebook, including every expense : 





Boat fares (for party) + $25.06 

Boat fares (for horses) 23.19 

agon top and crane 14.50 

| Wagon hire og 5.00 
| Tent hire Si eee ee 8.00 
Extra teams and toll ee 6.50 

| Provisions, dinner bills and extras 94.77 
$182.02 


By taking the average of those present each 


from the lake shore. 
| A hammock, with pillow and blanket, swung 
| near the tent door, from which a path led down 
to the water on the south side of the point, where 
| two canoes swung idly at their moorings. 

| It was the camp of three boys whom I shall 
| call Ned, Sam and Hal, just as they called 
|each other. Schoolmates in the academy of a 
busy Maine town, they were very different in 
their characteristics, but bound together in com- 
radeship by their common love for the woods 
and fields, and especially for their summer camp. 

For two weeks now they had been having such 
a time as only boys can have who love the woods 
and find themselves camped out on a lake that 
offers the double attraction of good fishing and 
places to explore. 

In the morning two of them always fished, 
while the third stayed in camp to attend to the 
day's work. In the afternoon they all went out 
together exploring the lake shores. 

Besides the charm of exploring, perhaps the 
greatest that comes to campers, there was another 
advantage in these afternoon trips. In the course 
of the first week they had discovered the deepest 
places in the lake and the mouths of several 
streams and springs—places where the trout love 
to lie in the cold water and watch for the food that 
comes in with the brooks. 

Trout were fairly plenty, and 
in the morning’s fishing they 
generally caught all they could 
eat that day, though none of 
them were expert fishermen. I 
suspect they would have found 
the trout much more plenty if 
they had known better when 
and where and how to cast their 
flies. But there is a peculiar charm and advan- 
tage to a boy in finding out these things for 
himself; and it was much better for their enjoy- 
ment that they caught no more fish than they 
needed. 

It left them still eager for the sport, and every 
morning had the charm of a beginning. 

The honor of catching the largest fish for the 
first week belonged to Hal, who, allowing his fly 
to sink carelessly one morning, hooked a three- 
pounder on pulling it up, and landed him after a 
gamy struggle. But they knew that there were 
much larger fish in the lake. 

Several times in fishing they had seen swirls 
like that made in taking an oar out of the water, 
and they knew that the tails which caused these 
swirlsewere bigger than a three-pounder’s. 

To catch one of these big fellows became the 
settled determination of each of the three boys, 
and a strong, generous rivalry sprung up as to 
who would first succeed. Hitherto two boys had 
generally fished together; but now they began to 
paddle about in separate canoes, looking for the 
most likely places. 

One night, when they were talking around the 
camp-fire, honest Sam broke out: 

“Tell you what, boys, there’s the biggest trout 
ever you saw up in that pool behind the point: 












JUNE 7, 1894. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








You know, where the stream comes out among | Now I wonder—” he began. Then he stopped, 


those rocks. I was up there this morning, and I | jumped to his feet, and went leaping over the 


saw him swirl out behind that last big rock. He’s 
a regular whopper, and I'm going to catch him if 
I have to fish there all the rest of the trip.” 

Ned and Hal both started up with a queer look 
as Sam began speaking. 

«Why, I’ve been fishing for that same chap for 
three days!”’ cried Hal. ‘You see, the other 
day, after I got through fishing, I paddled up till 
I could hold by the rock, and waited there a while 
looking down into the pool.” 

‘‘What did you see ?”’ asked Sam. 

“First I couldn’t see anything—the water is so 
deep and whirls around so; but after my eyes were 
used to it, I could make out the stones at the 
bottom and five or six big trout lying round with 
just their tails moving. All of a sudden two of 
the big chaps moved one side, and a regular 


whopper came in, and lay there with his nose up| fed daily, and whose mysterious little ways of 


against a rock.” 
“Oh, I got a glimpse of him!” said Sam. 
‘Well, aint he a five-pounder if he’s an ounce ? 
I've been fishing for him ever since; but I tell 


rocks to his canoe. 
He kept his idea closely to himself when he 


banter. To all their questions he would say: 

‘Never you mind how I’m going to get him. 
Day after to-morrow, Sam, you just get every- 
thing ready to bake him; and Hal, to-morow’s 
your last chance; so make the most of it.” 

The next day it was Ned’s turn to stay in the 
camp, while Hal fished vainly for the big trout, 
and Sam went down to the outlet, where he had 
seen another big swirl a few days before. After 
|the camp work was done Ned scattered some 
| crumbs near an old log out behind the tent, 
| slipped a shell into his gun, and sat down with 
| his back against a tree. 

A colony of wood-mice lived there which he had 





living had furnished him with an absorbing topic 
| of investigation during the hours when he was 
| alone in camp. Not that he ever learned much 
| about them—they were far too shy to be observed 


reached the camp, notwithstanding his friends’ | 


The next morning Ned's canoe was resting its 

bow on the gravel bar at the mouth of the brook 
before the sun had sent his first rays over the 
sleeping lake; and Ned was standing on a flat 
rock well out in the stream, quietly preparing his 
| cast. 
Heavy mists hung low over the water, shutting 
| out all but his bit of fishing ground and the 
wooded point, in which the birds were singing 
their morning hymns. Out in the sedges some- 
where a wild duck quacked. The current gurgled 
at Ned’s feet; and over behind the big rock the 
black swirl went endlessly round, leaving dimples 
on the smooth water, just as it had done for a 
thousand years before any boy sought to beguile 
the big trout that lay beneath it. 

The mouse was too heavy for the light fly-rod 
to cast, so Ned unreeled a good length of line and 
held it coiled in his left hand, which also held the 
butt of his rod. 


For the Trout’s Breakfast. 


“Now, old fellow,”’ he said, spitting on his hook 


you what—those old fellows know what they’re | and lived too much in darkness—but he liked to for good luck, ‘there's a good fat artificial mouse 


about! They just wink at a fly, and wait for 
something bigger to come along.”’ 

Ned could hardly wait for Hal to finish. 

“I’ve seen him, too!’’ he exclaimed. ‘And 


| watch them. 
| Now he proposed to sacrifice them for the big 
trout. 


He had not long to wait. There was the slightest 


for breakfast,”’ and with a swing he sent it far out 
over the trout’s lurking-place. 

The current straightened the slack line in an 
instant, then Ned, breathless with expectation, 


what’s more, I’ve felt him! I was up there day | possible scamper; a tiny creature appeared for a | raised the tip of his rod and drew the bait slowly 
before yesterday, after you got through fishing, moment on a mossy stone, standing with paws | up and across the current toward the swirl. 


Hal. I hooked a small trout, and just at 
that minute an old porcupine came nosing 
along the bank, and I stopped to watch 
him instead of reeling up. All of a sudden 
that trout began to pull, and I tried to haul 
him in.”’ 

Sam gave a long, low whistle. 

“Yes, sir-ee!’’ said Ned. ‘The reel began 
to hum, and I tell you I had to work for 
the next ten minutes. Then I got him up to 
the surface, and what do you think I found? 
Why, an old sockdolager of a trout had 
grabbed the little fellow right across the 
middle, and was shaking his big head like 
a bulldog, and trying to pull him under. 

I got him up so near that I reached the net 
for him before he let go and scooted for 
the big rock again.” 

Sam had a good laugh at the other boys 
for hiding their little secret, in which they 
good-naturedly joined. 

‘I didn't know that I was letting the cat 
out,” said Sam. ‘‘Now. fellows, I tell you 
what—we can't all catch that big chap; and 
I move we take turns at the pool, a day at 
a time, till we get him.”’ 

This was agreed to; and every morning after 
that one of the boys could be seen at the pool 
sending his flies, or trolling his bait across the 
black swirl behind the big rock, with a persistency 
that interfered greatly with his chances of success. 

There is no surer way of alarming a big trout 
than letting him see the flies too often; but the 
boys were eager, and had not yet discovered that 
a waiting game is generally more successful. 

All kinds of bait were tried—flies, spoons, 
worms, beetles, grubs and small fish; but the big 
trout had grown more wary, and refused them 
all. One morning Sam came back elated with a 
four-pounder which he had caught while using a 
sinall trout for bait; but all the boys were confi- 


dent that this was not the big trout they were | 


after. 
Ned makes a Discovery. 


A few mornings later Ned returned from a 
Visit to the pool wearing a mysterious air, which 
led the other two boys to banter him about his 
new secret. He had been fishing the pool for 
two hours, and had caught but two small trout, 
for all the fish were growing wary with the 
continual whipping of the pool. 

The fact was, though Ned did not tell it, that 
when he had grown tired of fishing he climbed 
out upon a large rock, and sat down with his rod | 
across his knees, glancing about here and there 
over the beautiful lake, kicking his heels against 
the rock, and waiting in contented idleness for 
something to turn up. Most frequently his eyes | 
came back to the black swirl of deep water under 








crossed on its 
breast, and in- 

tense little eyes looking directly 

at Ned; then it disappeared with the 
same little scurry into the old log again. 

Ned sat very still. 
so at first. Three or four times this was repeated ; 
then the little thing grew confident, as if he 
thought that the great creature sitting there was 
the same he had found harmless before, and not 
to be dreaded like a fox or owl. 

The mouse seized a crumb in its tiny paws, and 
held it close up to its face, hiding everything but 
the bright little biack eyes. 

Ned raised his gun, but on the instant the 
mouse was gone—under the leaves. 
faint rustle as he tunnelled under them for a yard 
or more; then he appeared on the mossy stone 
again. 

This time Ned had him covered, but he did not 
shoot—he could not. The bright little eyes were 
looking straight into his as he glanced along the 
gun-barrel. 

“Confound it!’’ Ned said, as one of those 
conquer the keenest sportsman. ‘This is what I 
call pretty mean. A big chap like me firing a 


I won't 





him, too, and he thinks he can trust me. 
do it! I won't if I never catch a trout!” 
He jumped up, sending the wood-mouse back 


| into his log with a great scamper, and put the gun 


which he knew that the big trout was lying. | back into its case. 


At one of these times his eyes wandered across | 


Harry's box of fly-tying material was lying on 


to the shore, only a few feet away, and were top of his knapsack, and Ned, as he saw it, 
attracted by the slight motion of a twig that | remembered that part of its contents was a piece | his goodly proportions, while Ned told the story 


leaned out over the water. Watching it closely, 
as he did everything that attracted his attention | 
in the woods, he saw a wood-mouse creep out to 
the end of the twig and drop into the water with 
a slight splash. 

A moment later the mouse had started across, | 
only the top of his tiny head visible and a ripply | 
little wake streaming out behind. Ned’s eyes | 
followed with interest. | 

Once out from under the bushes, the current of | 
the incoming brook seized the mouse, and carried 
him farther and farther down as he came on. He 
intended evidently to cross above the rock, but 
the current swept him into the black swirl. 

The instant he touched it there was another | 
swirl below him; the head of a huge trout | 
appeared for an instant; then mouse and trout 
had disappeared beneath the surface; and Ned | 
Was staring with mouth open at just an eddy | 
of black water. 

“A mouse!’’ cried Ned, slapping his knee. | 
“Took him in at one gulp, as if he were used to | 


of muskrat skin, the fur of which Hal sometimes 
used for the body of his hackles. 


A new Kind of Bait. 


‘‘Why not make a mouse?” he said with a 
flash of inspiration; and began at once to follow 
out his idea. 

First, he wound some cotton round a large 
hook for a body ; then, with his jack-knife, he cut 
out a piece of the muskrat skin, bluntly wedge- 
shaped, and sewed it round the body. Near the 
eye of the hook he tied a thread tightly round the 


| skin, making it look like a neck and head. A 


piece of his leather shoestring was sewed on for a 
tail; and Ned held the thing away and admired 
it with his head on one side. 

“A good fat mouse !"’ he said, ‘fit for any trout 
—looks kind of ragged, though. But when he’s 
wet his own mother wouldn’t know him; and that 
tail’s a beauty.” 


Wood-mice always do just 


There was a | 


swift changes of feeling came over him that often 


shot-gun at a little thing like that; after I've fed | 





At Last 


| It touched the edge; and Ned's heart leaped as 
| he saw the swift rise of a splendid fish below it. 

| “I've got him!”’ he gasped, as he struck hard. 
“Oh, I’ve got him!"’ and then the rod bent to 
|a half-circle, and the musical hum of the reel 
| rang out over the water as the big fish started 
| down the pool. 

It was a long and gamy fight—how long Ned 
never could tell. He was so much excited and so 


fearful that the fish would break away that every | 
Twice the big trout | 


| minute seemed half an huur. 
| rolled up on his side, but plunged to the bottom 
| again before Ned could lead him within reach of 
the landing-net. 

The third time Ned held him hard and kept him 
| at the surface. It was dangerous, especially so 
with a large fish, and with the hook loosened by 
| the long struggle; but the excited boy could not 

wait. 

With the rod in his left hand he drew the big 
fish along the surface toward the rock on which he 
| stood, plunged the net under him, and then sent 
| whoop after whoop echoing across the lake, till 
| Hal answered and came paddling rapidly across 
to see what it was all about. 

The two boys sat down on the gravel bar with 
| the trout between them, and feasted their eves on 


|of the capture. Just why a five-pound trout 
should seem of so much greater importance than 
a three-pound one might seem strange to any one 
but a fisherman. 

It was not the two pounds’ weight they cared 
about, but the triumph of two weeks of careful 
fishing. Not the fish, but the flush of success, set 
Ned's eyes sparkling as he talked and Hal’s as he 
listened. 

Hal's eyes soon began to travel from the pool to 
Ned’s ‘“‘invention,’’ as he proudly called the 
| mouse. 
| *] say, Ned, there are more big fellows out 
| there under that swirl.” 

“Go ahead, Hal,” said Ned, understanding the 
| suggestion, ‘‘I’ve had enough for this morning.”’ 
| 





At the second cast Hal hooked another big one, 
which after a few minutes’ play went off taking 
the ‘“‘invention”’ and half the leader with it. But 


Ned still held the patent, and during the last week | 
of their stay the boys employed it to catch some | 
He had just time to hook it into the inside of | splendid fish—though none so large as that first | 


Hal still claims that the one-he lost was at least 

a pound larger than Ned’s; but that is always the 

way. Our biggest fish are those we didn’t catch. 
Wa. J. Lona. 


— ee = 


For the Companion. 


GREAT OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Of the many office buildings in New 
York, some thirty-five are “‘up to date” in every 
respect and represent the highest development of 
modern architectural skill, while new, tower-like 
buildings are rearing their heads every month, 
each surpassing its predecessor in splendor and 
‘modern improvements.’ Comparatively few 
people, even among the tenants themselves, have 
any right sense of the enormous cost and labor 
devoted to ‘‘care-taking’’ in these structures, and 
supplying the occupants with all the conveniences 
they enjoy in common. 


large 


The highest of these buildings has twenty-six 
floors, on twenty-two stories. It contains enough 
bricks to build two hundred and fifty ordinary 
brick houses, and sufficient iron to construct 
twenty-nine miles of railroad. It has more than 
one hundred and forty thousand square feet of 
floor space, and over a million feet of woodwork. 

Another of these buildings, which covers an 
area of nearly an acre, contains over five hundred 
rooms and over a thousand windows, for which 

three miles of sash-chain are required. This 
is the largest office building in existence. 

The head janitor here has fifteen assist- 
ants to help him keep the structure in order. 
This is no small undertaking, for, in addi- 
tion to the regular routine work, a great 
number of odd jobs requiring attention is 
sure to crop up every day in the year. 

In addition to these men a force of thirty 
women is required to clean out the offices, 
sweep the corridors, and wash down the 
stairs daily. They work from six until nine 
in the morning, and after six o'clock in the 
evening. This cleaning, scrubbing and 
burnishing runs in regularly appointed 
grooves, or it would never be ended. 

Most large office buildings have a special 
corps of plumbers, steam-fitters, carpenters 
and painters among their employés. In the 
building of which I am speaking there are 
no less than fifty men on the staff of the 


chief engineer. These include assistant- 
engineers, electricians, oilers and coal- 
passers. 


Their wages range from twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, the salary of an assistant- 
engineer, to ten dollars a week, paid to the 
coal-passers. The electricians and oilers 
receive from twelve to eighteen dollars a 
week each. By a new method the exhaust 
steam from the engine is used in heating 
the building. 

Beside special fire-extinguishing appara- 
tus, steam-heating apparatus and elevator 
engines, there are special engines for ven- 
tilating purposes, and for the pneumatic 

tube service to every part of the building. 

In the cellar there are nine steel boilers with a 
combined capacity of nine hundred horse-power, 
and three hydraulic pumping-engines, able to 
pump seventy-five hundred gallons of water a 
minute. During the busy hours, from nine till 
three, more than five thousand gallons of water 
a minute are pumped in the engine-room. 

An engine of four hundred horse-power fur- 
nishes power for the eleven thousand electric 
lights, which are scattered throughout the build- 
ing. There are about fifty miles of wire within 
the building in connection with the electric light 
| system, the messenger call-boxes and telephone 
service. It has thirty-seven thousand feet of 
gas-pipe, twelve thousand feet of drain, 
waste and vent pipes, and fifteen thousand feet 
of water supply pipe. 

In this particular building there are ten pas- 
senger elevators and several freight lifts. These 
are run by eighteen elevator men, each making 
on an average three hundred round trips a day. 

Besides the elevator men there are the ‘‘starters”’ 
who stand in the hall and start the elevators. 
They direct strangers to the floor and room num- 
bers of the persons they seek. They are able to 
run the elevators methodically by glancing at the 
indicators in the hall which show exactly where 
the car is on its upward or downward course. 

The elevators usually run from eight o'clock in 
the morning to six in the evening, though, in 
most large buildings, at least one elevator is kept 
running until later at night for the accommodation 
of those who are compelled to remain up-stairs. 
Tenants can obtain access to their offices, however, 
at almost any hour, and also on Sundays by 
ringing up the janitor, who usually lives on the 
top floor with his family. 

Hot and cold water, gas and electric light, 
telephone wires, steam-heat, messenger call-boxes, 
mail chutes and other modern notions are on 
every floor, and most of them in every room. 

Some of the larger buildings contain restaurants, 
baths, barber-shops, bootblack establishments, 
telegraph offices, newspaper- and flower-stands ; 
in some of them also are shops where a variety 
of articles can be bought. 

Foreigners passing through New York seldom 
fail to visit at least one of these great office 
buildings, which certainly rank first among the 


soil, 


it. That’s why he hangs ’round over near that| his jacket and put away his materials before the | one, that had been mousing—who knows how | many wonders of the American metropolis. 


bank; and that’s why he wouldn’t look at a fly. | 


boys came back. 


| long ?—out under his big rock. 


CHARLES Rowinson. 
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For the Companion. 


BETWEEN THE SUN AND MOON. 


I hear a plowman, far away, 


Fieldward a-singing go, 
Sheep-bells are ringing in the day, 
Softly the cattle low. 


I smell grass-flowers, the birds are out, 
I’m happy, and must sing; 

The bass are plunging, leap the trout, 
The brook is murmuring. 


Wind from the south, a sign of luck, 
A dreamy dawn in June, 

Above the western hill-top stuck 
A splinter of the moon. 


My rod it is of cedar red, 
8 fragrant as a rose, 

By tine is like a spider’s thread, 
/hen down the stream it goes. 


The water chills my wading-boots, 
And sparkles round my thighs, 

The pool below yon tangled roots 
Makes faces at my flies. 


O who would not a-fishing go 
At break of day in June, 

When the green world 1s swinging low 
Between the sun and moon! 


A silver splash, a rise, a rise! 
A lunge, a sudden strain, 

And then my line in circles flies, 
Like reeling off a skein. 

A monster that! My rod 
A hoop from butt to tip; 

Will every joint anon be shent ? 
Ho, what a lofty skip! 


is bent, 


Three glorious things: The trout I play, 
The rising sun of June, 

And, in the west so soft and gray, 
A splinter of the moon. 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS DEAD CHILD. 


In five cities of California and in three on the 
Atlantic seaboard homes have been established for 
abandoned women, where they are protected until 
an honest means of earning their livelihood is 
provided for them, and where every effort is 
made to bring them back to a good, womanly 
life. Each of these homes is called by the same 
name. 

It is the name of a child who died many years 
ago. She was the only daughter of a wealthy 
merchant—a little girl four years old. Her 
mother was dead. She was the hope and pleasure 
of the lonely man’s life. 

When, one day, after a few hours’ illness, the 
physicians told him that she was dying, he was 
stunned. 

In his agony he faced God,—as did Job,— 
asking the reason or justice of this thing. If 
there was a merciful Father in heaven, why 
should He take his child from him? She was so 
good, so loving! She could not fail to be a noble 
woman,—if she could live,—helpful and dear to 
many a soul. 

Why should she be taken now to be laid away 
in the grave? Of what use could she be to the 
world or to God there ? 

He stood looking down at her, as some of us 
have looked at our dearest when they were 
approaching death, thinking that the blow was 
merciless and unjust. 

The child smiled. 
said, feebly. 

He took her in his arms, as he had done so 
many nights, and rocked her, trying to sing an 
old hymn she loved about a beautiful shore where 
they should meet by and by. 

She did not speak when he stopped. She would 
never speak to him again unless he found her on 
that shore. Was there any such place? 

He did not know. 

He went to his work after that, a silent, almost 
hopeless man, doing what good he could, because, 
if she had lived, she would have done it; she 
would have been generous and kind. 

One night, on the street of a great city, he met 
a wretched, drunken young girl, and always 
thinking of that other girl, how sincere and pure 
her life would have been, he stopped to reason 
with this one, to urge her to reform. She jeered 
athim. At last he turned away with the words 
of Christ, ‘“Go, and sin no more.” 

“Go!” she cried, with a sudden change in her 
tone. “Go? Where can I go?” 

The words followed him for days. 
could she go? 
pity on her? 

There was no refuge nor pity for her or her 
kind in all the homes of that city. 

He founded a home for these women in that 
town, then in another, and in another, urged by 
the tender memory of his little daughter. Think- 
ing that could she know, on that shore of a 
happier world, what he had done, she would 
rejoice in his work, he called them by her name. 

“If she had lived,’ he said, “I should have 
been so happy in her that I never should have 
thought of these poor women’’—the wrecks of 
society whom no one heeds. 

In an old graveyard on Cape Cod is a stone 
with this inscription : 

‘‘Here lies Mary H., who having finished the 
work God gave her to do in this world, died, aged 
one year.”” 


“Sing for me, papa," she 


Where 
Who would take her in, or have 





No life in God’s just universe is in vain. No 
sharp thrust of the great surgeon's knife reaches 
our hearts that is not meant to bring healing and 
health. 





<-o- 
A YOUNG HERO. 


A terrible railroad accident happened in Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, a little while ago. An accommo- 
dation train, running too fast in the fog, crashed 
into a standing express. There was a schoolboy 
on the express who had been sitting in the rear car 
studying his lesson. As the express train slowed 
up a feeling of oppression took hold of him. He 
suddenly remembered hearing his grandfather 
once say that the rear car was the most dangerous 
one in the train, and acting on an impulse of the 
moment, he got up and went through one car into 
the third from the rear. He was scarcely seated 
when he felt the car crumbling beneath him, and 
found himself entangled in a mass of men and 
wreckage. 


Wounded and bloody, the boy extricated himself. 
Above the rush of escaping steam rose the agonized 
cries of the unfortunates pinned beneath the broken 
timbers. Men were dazed and aghast. 

“An axe! anaxe!” shouted a shrill voice. 

The schoolboy was the first to gather his wits 
and start the work of rescue. With an axe he 
saved three or four men before the older bystanders 
had begun to think. 

Then acry of horror from another point called an 
excited groupof mentogether. Beneaththe wrecked 
engine, amid the dropping coals and escaping 
steam, was seen the figure of a man. The sight 
was the more sickening because the dead locomo- 
tive was liable to topple over any instant and 
crush whatever lay beneath it. There was a cry 
for volunteers. 

The conductor called; the engineer called; but 
all held back. Not all; out of the crowd came a 
slight figure whose clothes were torn, whose face 
was almost unrecognizable from blood and soot, 
and whose hands were black from merciful toil. 

“Pll go! Let me go, quick!” cried the school- 


boy. 

The crowd stood back, while a few made an 
effort to stop him; but the boy flung himself under- 
neath the locomotive, risking death as unhesitat- 
ingly as he had skated at recess. Steam hid his 
movements; the huge engine nye 4 shivered 
above him, as if deciding whether to roll upon the 
young hero or not. 

Then there was a shout, and men felt a rising to 
their throats. From under the iron monster the 
boy reappeared, dragging after him the man he 

—~——had gone to save. Now 
there were willing hands 
and plenty of volun- 
teers, after the deed was 
done. It was said by 





those present that no person so distinguished him- 
self as that schoolboy. When he appeared at his 
father’s door, hours afterward, he sank exhausted 
upon the threshold, with clothes torn, with face 
and hands grimy and bleeding, and so changed 
that his mother’s servants did not recognize him. 

One of the distinguishing qualities of our Ameri- 
can boyhood is its readiness to accept responsibility. 
Unselfish and heroic conduct is not a product of 
age, but of instinctive nobility, which it is pleasant 
to know that the pupil at school may possess 
equally with the man of maturer years. 


—— 


FIRST ATTEMPTS AT WRITING FOR 
PUBLICATION. 


Many well-known writers have had reason to be 
glad that their first efforts in writing for publica- 
tion never were put into print. One popular 
author says that his first story began as follows: 


“It was a calm, still night. Nota leaf stirred; no 
sound broke the silence that fell like a pall over the 
—en boundless desert of the great barren Western 

ains. 
. “Millions of glittering stars bedecked the sky, 
glittering like jewels ina king’s diadem. Suddenly 
from out the darkness and silence there rode a 
horseman on a milk-white steed, solitary and alone.” 


If all the horsemen who have ridden “solitary 
and alone,” in the stories of novices, could be 
gathered together, what a mighty army they would 
make! Another writer’s first effort began thus: 


“The descending rain fell heavily and sadly on 
the moss-covered roof of an old manse under the 
roof of which a young girl of radiant, almost 
unearthly beauty slept the sleep of innocence. 

“Her jet-black hair of raven hue tossed in a 
tangled mass on the tg f pees. her chest rose 
and fell softly with her light breathing with now 
and then a sound like the sob of a child who has 
wept itself to sleep. Her closed eyelids trembled 
over unwept tears. She slept on.” 

The first efforts of the ten or fifteen thousand 
“poets” in America would make a ponderous 
volume, both amusing and pathetic. One writer 
says that her first effort was as follows: 

The day is glad, so glad and fair, 
The birds sing sweet in the nether air, 
But Iam sad, I know not why, 
I only know that I wish to die, 
And be with the birds that sing on high, 
To trill their lay, 
Through eternal day. 
But it cannot be, 
So here I stay. 


————_<@e 
VALUABLE STAMPS. 


There was recently in London an auction sale 
of a large private collection of postage-stamps, the 
prices of which give an opportunity to collectors to 
gain an idea what are some of the greatest philatelic 
treasures. 
number of black stamps offered, and for the prices 
which they brought. The highest price brought by 
any stamp in the sale was fifty pounds sterling, or 
about two hundred and fifty dollars, for a used 
Canadian twelve-penny black stamp. 

A used four-cent British Guiana stamp, 1850, 
black on yellow, brought one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Geneva double stamp, five centimes, 
black on blue-green, sold for one hundred and ten 
dollars. 

The second largest price, two hundred and ten 


This sale was remarkable for the | 





dollars, was obtained for a one-penny blue Cape of 
Good Hope stamp which contains an error in the 
printing. and another stamp with an error—a pale 
violet festern Australia two-penny — brought 
sixty-five dollars. 

The only United States stamp in the sale was a 
very curious one—a fifteen-cent stamp of the issue 
of 1869, having its centre inverted. This brought 
seventy-five dollars. 

A two-reales red unused stamp of Spain, 1851, 
brought a hundred dollars; a Vaud (Switzerland) 
black four-centime stamp sold for seventy 
dollars, and a black Zurich four-rappen for fifty 
dollars. A Mauritius four-penny blue stamp was 
found to be worth one hundred and five dollars. 

The entire collection brought about twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PEACE OF JUNE. 


Though dole and dying may come full soon, 
Fling wide om the window pane— 

Ah, wha of 

Ringing in from the hawthorn lane! 
Hearken the sense of the rippling strain: 
“Though dole and dying may come full soon, 
Sad Heart, echo the glad refrain! 

Heart, be glad that the month is June!” 


Though dole and ‘dying may come full soon, 

Life is sweet—in the bitter main— 

Sweetest, my Heart, some rose red noon 

When the sunlight falls ina golden rain 

Through the hawthorn leaves, and the soul is fain 
To echo content the blackbird’s croon 

Of rest for body and rest for brain: 

“Heart, be glad that the month is June.” 


FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
aseiacneipsaseiligiibiinentan 


** MAGIC,” 


The power of knowledge was once amusingly 
shown at the summit of the Cheops Pyramid near 
Cairo. Werner Von Siemens, the eminent German 
inventor and electrician, was on a visit to the 
pyramid, accompanied by ten engineers and a lot 
of Arabs. A strong wind was blowing, and after 
the company reached the apex the sand in the air 
became so thick as to seem like a white mist. Then 
a remarkable hissing noise was heard, and one of 
the Arabs called attention to the fact that on 
raising his outstretched finger above his head a 
sharp singing noise was how produced 

Von Siemens raised his own finger, and not only 
was the noise heard, but a prickling sensation was 
noticed in his finger. That the phenomenon was 
electrical was soon evident when one of the party 
—— drink out of a wine bottle and felt a slight 
shock. 

A piece of a oe was wrapped round the 
bottle, the neck of which was metallically coated, 
and Von Siemens then had a Leyden jar, which 
pres Bigty charged when he held it high over his 





ead. 

The Arabs viewed these proceedings with mani 
fest distrust, and after a brief council, each of the 
ten engineers was laid hold of by the three men 
who had brought him up. Von Siemens. himself 
happened to be standing on the topmost stone. T« 
him came the sheik, say- 
ing through the inter- 

reter that the tribe had 

ecided that all hands 
must at once leave the 
pyramid. 

The German declined 
to obey, and the sheik 
make a dash at Von Sie- 
mens’s left hand, the 
other, meanwhile, with 
the bottle in it, being 
held high above his head. 
At that moment the sup- 
posed magician lowered 
the neck of the bottle 
slowly toward the sheik’s 
nose. When the two 
came in contact the sheik 
evidently received a se- 
vere shock. 

He fell speechless, and 
remained so till the Ger- 
man began to feel anx- 





ious. Then with a sudden es iniy! 
ery he raised himself yr }: 
and sprang  howlin 1 
down the steps wit 

ant leaps. When his men saw him, and heard 


his shouts of “Magic! magic!” they, too, dropped 
their prey and plunged after him. 

“In a few minutes,” Von Siemens adds, “the 
battle was over, and we were absolute masters of 
the pyramid.” 


oe 


A COMET RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


The photographs made at the Lick Observatory 
last autumn of a little comet discovered by Pro- 
fessor Brooks show that something very unusual 
must have happened to the comet about October 
2ist. Professor Barnard, who took the photo- 
graphs, thinks that the tail of the comet was shat- 
tered by an encounter with something invisible to 
our eyes out in space. The appearance of the tail 
in the pictures certainly goes far to support that 
opinion. But what, then, could the comet have 
met? 


Evidently it must have been a cloud of meteoric 
stones or of meteoric dust. The experience of the 
earth, which is continually attracting such wan- 
dering particles to itself, shows that open space 
contains a great number of meteors. Much of this 
scattered material in the heavens probably consists 
of mere dust, clouds of which, held together by the 
econ attraction of the particles, no doubt exist 
there. 

In the opinion of some the earth has occasionally 
encountered such meteoric dust clouds, the effect 
of which has been to produce a slight luminosity in 
the air at_ night, and the appearance of a dry fog 
by day. In this manner, according to the opinion 
quoted, the celebrated dry fog of 1783 may have 
been produced. 

The earth, of course, is not eo ey affected 
by such encounters on account of the comparative 
insignificance of the mass of the meteoric particles. 
Then, too, the atmosphere serves as a shield, in 
which, through the effects of friction, the larger 
meteors are heated to incandescence and dissi- 
pated. 

But it is clear that a comet, and especially the 
tail of a comet, which exists in a form of exceeding 
tenuity, might be powerfully affected by a meeting 
with a mass of meteoric dust, and that the resist- 
ance which it would encounter might completely 
break it up, as appears from the photographs to 
have actually been the case with the comet in 
question. 

Indeed, the tail of a comet is itself, according to 
the best information that we can get, only a stream 
of excessively fine dust trailing after the comet 
as the smoke trails behind a locomotive, and driven 
away by some kind of repulsive action, probably 
of an electrical nature, both from the comet and 
from the sun. 

Such an occurrence as this serves to remind us 
that comets do not by any means have plain sailing 
through the fields of ether. This is not the first 
time that a comet’s tail has been seen strangely 








distorted and broken as it swept through the 
apparently empty heavens. 

metimes even the heads of great comets have 
been shattered to pieces close to the sun. That 
happened with the splendid comet of 1882. In 1846 
Biela’s comet was split in two, head, tail and all, 
and yet it survived in its dual form for two or three 
subsequent revolutions before it finally disap- 
peared, to become probably a scattered swarm 
of meteors. Beyond question comets have 
adventurous lives. 


* 
* 


TRUE GHOST STORIES. 


The commonness of ghosts depends upon the 
credulity of the people. They were formerly 
abundant in some parts of New England, where 
now they are almost never heard of. In these days 
ghost stories are mostly invented,—confessedly 
so,—but the historian of Weare, N. H., relates two 
which are sober matters of history. One of the 
leading citizens of the town, John Hodgdon, was 
returning home on ‘horseback one dark and windy 
night, and while passing a big corn-field belonging 
to his farm he caught sight of a white object 
standing upon a knoll. The sight made his flesh 
creep and his hair stand up. So he afterward 
confessed, at all events. 

The uncanny thing stood still for a moment, and 





then, like a flash, Sanguosess. At the same 
moment Mr. Hodgdon heard a strange, weird 
sound. He thought the apparition was gone for 


‘ood, but just as he was starting up his horse, 

ehold, there it was again, just as before. 

What could it be? Happily the farmer was not 
without a in of courage. He dismounted, 
climbed the fence, and crossed the field to the 
knoll. If there was a ghost there, he wanted an 
introduction to it. 

He found it in the shape of a big basket. His 
men had left it there lying in a little hollow. When 
a gust of wind took it, it stood upright; when the 
gust subsided, down went the basket into the hollow 
out of sight. 

In the outskirts of the town, in a shanty, lived 
Mr. and Mrs. Purington. One winter they were 
terribly troubled by ghosts in their attic. At last a 
brave neighbor, a Mrs. Peaslee, called one evening 
to hear the strange noises. Sure enough, they 
began very soon after her arrival—first a ghostly 
rapping, then a succession of bumps, and then 
again rap, rap, rap. 

Mr. Purington grew excited. 
chair and cried out: 

“Winthrop Clough, what in the name of God are 
you troubling this house for?” 

Winthrop Clough was the name of a former 
occupant of the shanty. He made no reply to this 
adjuration, and all hands turned pale—all, that is, 
except Mrs. Peaslee. She, like a sensible woman, 
refused to be frightened, but got a ladder, and 
proceeded to climb into the attic. 

There she found an old hen. Its legs had been 
frozen, so that it could not walk well. The bumps 
were made when it fell. The raps were its attempts 
to pick up something with its beak. Mrs. Peaslee 
brou As hen down the ladder, and that ghost 
was la 


He rose from his 
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RACING ON SKI. 


Ski are Norwegian snow-shoes—strips of plank, 
turned upward at the toes, eight or nine feet long, 
four and a half inches wide, and in the thickest 
part an inch thick. Mrs. Tweedie, author of “A 
Winter Jaunt to Norway,” was in Christiania at 
the time of the annual ski races, and of course 
went to see them. It seemed to her as if nearly all 
the one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants of 
the city must have gone out for the same purpose. 
About a hundred competitors entered for the race. 


The course began with an ascent of about four 
hundred feet up a steep hill, mostly through the 
forest, where the men had to cross clefts, ravines, 
hillocks and mounds. The road had been chosen 
for its obstacles, and was marked here and there by 
a piece of red stuff tied to a snowy pine-tree. 

After the climb came a longer descent, about a 
thousand feet, some of it “almost perpendicular.” 

On a flat surface the skilébers, as they are called, 
shuffle along, accomplishing a distance of several 
feet at each step. Down-hill they simply fly, keeping 
their feet as near together as possible, and bending 
their knees. The up-hill work is the hardest. The 
ski have a strong tendency to slide backward. The 
= turn their toes out, and stamp the snow to get 
a bite. 

In toeing out, the legs have to be kept well apart, 
else the long shoes overlap at the heel and trip the 
wearer. “To see a man go up-hill,” writes Mrs. 
Tweedie, “his legs apart, and stamping the snow at 
each step, is most amusing from behind, the move- 
ment so closely resembles that of a frog with his 
little bent legs.” 

On the day in question “in spite of every obstacle, 
in spite of the steepness, in spite of the sudden 
turns and twists of the road, in spite of everything, 
the twelve English miles were accomplished in 
one hour, forty-six minutes, thirty-six seconds.” 

Only two of the racers gave out, and there were 
no accidents. 


-e- 


SUBDIVISION OF LABOR. 


How unfitted many Southern slaves were to earn 
their own living after emancipation is comically 
illustrated by a story printed in the Southern 
Bivouac. It was related by a lady living in a 
village to whom two negro girls, eighteen and 
twenty years old, applied for work. They had 
formed part of the establishment of a large planta- 
tion. 


“Can you cook?” asked the lady of one of them. 


“No’m, we aint never been cook none. Phil 
allus cook.” 

“Can you wash?” 

“No’m, we aint been wash none, neither. Aunt 


Sally, she wash.” 

“Can you clean house, then?” 

“No’m; least we aint never been clean none.” 

The lady asked question after question, with like 
negative results. 

“Well,” she said at last, “what have you been 
accustomed to do?” 

Lucinda’s dusky face brightened. 

“Suky, here, she hunt for massa’s specs, an’ I 
keep de flies off ole miss!” 


2 oer 


FAITHFUL CLERK. 


As aclerk in a country store in Illinois Abraham 
Lincoln quickly became known for his honesty. 
He was truthful in what he said about the goods, 
he gave good weight, and in particular, he lost no 
time and spared no pains in correcting mistakes. 

He was closing the store one evening when a 
woman called for a half und of tea. In the 
morning he saw from the weight in the scale that 
he had given her only a quarter of a pound. 
Leaving pl em | else he weighed out the other 
quarter and carried it to her. 


Another customer paid him six and one-quarter 
cents more than was his due, and when the store 
was closed at night he hastened to correct the 
mistake, although she lived two miles away. 
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For the Companion. 
AH ME! 
I killed a robin. The little thing, 
With scarlet breast and a glossy wing, 
That comes in the apple-tree to sing. 
I flung a stone as he twittered there, 


T only meant to give him a scare, 
But off it went—and it hit him square. 





A little flutter—a little ery— 
Then on the ground I saw him 


to look at the pretty fruit without wanting to eat 
it, she would have to pull up her ‘love-apple’ 


| vines, and throw them away. 


‘“‘We knew she would hate to do that, for no one 
else about had them, and she was very proud of 
them. So we kept away from that corner, and 
the vine grew and blossomed, and the red showed 
in new places every day. The birds didn’t seem 
at all afraid of the poison fruit, and ate all they 
wanted of it. 

“One day in the early fall, my uncle came from 
New York to make us a visit. When he went out 
in the garden, he stopped in surprise. ‘Why, 
Mary, what fine tomato vines you have!’ he 
said to mother. ‘Where did you get them ?’ 

“«¢We call them love-apples,’ mother said, and 
then she told him how the peddler brought the 
seeds. But when my uncle found that we were 
afraid to eat them, he had a hearty laugh at us, 


‘and then he showed mother how to get some 
| ready for supper. 
“¢And that was my first taste of tomato, 
Johnny,’ grandma said, ‘and you shall have some 
| the same way, with cream and sugar, for supper.’ ’’ 
Fannie L. BRENT. 
nib almandoai 
For the Companion. 
A QUESTION OF ENGLISH. 
He talks ’bout “sparrow-grass,”’ mamma, 
Though I told him night ’fore las’ 
That we, who has got knowledge, 
Calls it ex-sparrow-grass ! 





| 
| sib 
| 


| Arter her mother had examined Frankie's 
| tongue and said, ‘‘There is a little coat on it,” 

Flora wanted her to “‘look and see if there wasn't 
| a little jacket on her tongue.” 


=o - 


For the Companion. 





lie. 
I — he was going to HOW THE CHIPPIES O 
NoTe.—This is a incident in the a ti 


But as I watched him I soon 
could see 


: life of our little Chippie Bird, 
known throughout New England as the Lazy Bi 


UTWITTED THE LAZY BIRD. 


me intruder being the Cow-Blackbird, 
rd. 


| 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
A HIDDEN CHEST OF TOOLS. 


It was awfully hard for me to use my tools at 

| first, but papa says itis a good plan every day to 
‘ do some work, and to be in 

the habit of taking pains, for 
good, honest work without 
any sham merits a reward. So 
if I learn to work well he will 
make me a present of some. 
thing. I’m letting my little 
brother learn to use my tools 
too, although he is quite a 
tax, even on my patience, but 
papa says that to teach is eld- 





He never would sing for you 
or me 
Any more in the apple-tree. 


Never more in the morning 


light, 

Never more in the sunshine 
bright, 

Trilling his song in gay de- 
light. 


And I’m thinking, every sum- 
mer day, 
How never, never I can repay 
The little life that I took away. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


eS 


For the Companion. 


A TOMATO STORY. 














rother’s business. 
2. 
CHARADE., 


My frst always leads to war, 
yet is always sure to be 
beaten; 

My second is an ornament to 
youth, and a support to old 
age; 

My whole, though not usually 
ferocious, always attacks my 
first without the slightest 
provocation. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m found in the cottage and 
found in the hall; 

My virtues and use are ac. 
knowledged by all. 

I come to the rescue when 
things are disjointed ; 

Whatever my actions they’re 
sure to be pointed. 

I’m usually piercing and 
bright, and ’tis said 








“Have another tomato, 
Johnny,’’ said grandma, as 
she saw the last red slice dis- 
appear from Johnny's plate; 
“T think you like tomatoes.” 

“I do,” said Johnny. “I 
like them raw and stewed and baked and ‘most 
every way.” 

“T wonder if you would like them the way I 
ate them last summer in Wyoming?’’ Cousin | 
May said. ‘‘They were not plenty there, and we | 
ate them like fruit, with cream and sugar.”’ 

“Well,” Johnny said, “I'd just like to try | 
them that way!” | 

‘Why, bless the child!"’ grandma said. ‘We'll | 
have some for supper. That's the way we always | 
used to eat them, but it's gone out of fashion | 
now.” 


mean. 


Mrs. CHIPPIE, to her 8) 
lunch to finish beiding their nest): “Is not that 
Lazy as 

nest while we were away. What shall we do?” 


use (returning from 


Bird laid a big egg in our 


HER Spouse: “Oh, that is easy enough: 
we will just build a new floor 
the egg. It will make the nest larger, but 
we won’t have a lazy bird in our family.” 


right over 
cerning that Lazy Bird’s egg. 


a 


For the Companion. 
A POOR PLAN. 


Teddy stopped to play with the kitty ; 
Teddy was late at school. What a pity! 





For the Companion. 


BELINDA ROSY’S CORAL NECKLACE. 


Belinda Rosy was little Minnie Lee’s biggest 
and dearest doll. Belinda was very fond of 


of all colors; but best of all Belinda liked her 
coral necklace. Minnie said Belinda always 
looked very proud when she had thaton. What 
do you think this coral necklace was made of? 
Why, it was made out of the long red feelers 
(smellers, Minnie called them) of lobsters. 

The cook would save the feelers of lobsters and 
when they were dried Minnie broke them into 
tiny bits, and with a needle and thread strung 
them, and Belinda had a necklace that went four 
| times around her neck, and hung down in front. 
Minnie thought this necklace just as pretty as 





“Didn't you like tomatoes when you were little, | jewelry, especially of necklaces, and Minnie made | ‘‘truly coral,” and all her little girl friends thought 


grandma?’’ Johnny asked, as he saw grandma | 
looking at his plate with a smile in her eyes. 

“No,” grandma said; “but that’s 
because I was a big girl before I ever 
tasted them. I never saw any until I 
was thirteen years old. 

“T can remember it so well! A 
peddler who came by our farm once a 
month, bringing buttons and thread and 
such little things to sell, brought the 
seed to my mother. . 

“He used to carry seeds and cuttings 
of plants from one farmer's wife to 
the next, and they liked to see him 
come. He could tell all the news, too, 
from up the road and down. 

“One spring morning he came, and 
after mother had bought all she needed 
from his big red wagon, and he had fed 
his horses and was sitting by the kitch- 
en fire waiting for his dinner, he began 
fumbiing about in his big pockets in 
search of something. 

“Finally he drew out a very small 
package, and handed it to mother. 

*<«T've brought you some love-apple 
seeds,’ he said. ‘1 got them in the city, 
and I gave my sister half, and saved 
half for you.’ 

“*Thank you kindly,’ mother said, 
as she looked at the little yellow seeds. 
‘'m right glad to get them. What 
kind of a plant is the love-apple ?’ 

“*Well,’ said the peddler, ‘the man 
who gave me the seeds had his plants 
last year in a sunny fence-corner. 

“*The flowers are small, but the fruit 
is bright red, and is very pretty among 
the dark green leaves. You can’t eat 
the fruit though—it’s poisonous. It’s 
something new—the man who gave me 
the seeds got them from the captain of 
a ship from South America. They 
grow wild there.’ 

“So mother planted her ‘love-apple’ 
seeds in a warm corner, and they grew, 
and the little yellow blossoms came, and 
after them the pretty red fruit. 

“We children would go and look at 
it, and talk about it, and wonder if 
it would hurt us if we just tasted it. 

“One day mother heard us talking 
about it, and she called us away, and 
told us that if we could not be satisfied 


her a great many. 


White beads, pink beads, yellow beads, beads | for their dolls, but Belinda Rosy set the fashion. | 


| 80, too, and as soon as they could they made some 
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As in previous months we offer three puzzles for solution. 
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The left gives the name of the retreating British general, and below will be found the historical name of the 
battle. No. 3. A country made a declaration in June, 1845. 
six heavy-faced letters, properly arranged, will give the name of the country. 


We show a newspaper headline on the event. 


Mrs. CHIPPIE (a few days later): “It was 
a real bright idea of yours, Chipeee dear, con- 


could get along without your help.’ 


= FOLSOM Y 


No. 1 gives the name and rank of an Englishman 


The 8. Berlin. 9. Lintel. 


That whatever the trouble I 
don’t lose my head. 


think I never 4. 
RHYMING WORDS. 


Fill all the 
rhyming words: 
In the spring, after the most season of the —, 
it is a pleasure to the frogs that make such —— 
sounds. We like, also, to —— around in the woods 
for flowers that are so —— to us, as they raise their 
heads without —— from the —— old leaves on the 
ground. April winds may ——, and her eyes may 
shed many a ——, but we know that summer is . 
and the —— thought makes us glad. The farm 
implements are put into ——, and the patient — 
begins his work at the plow. When the first of 
grain springs up in the field, the —— predicts a 
good crop, and the words are pleasant to the —. 


spaces with 














5. 
A REVERSIBLE WORD. 


I’m a word of the truly reversible kind, 
For I read just the same from before and behind. 


When I am a noun no good carpenter's chest 
Does ever refuse me protection and rest. 


Sometimes I’m the word that relates to a 
noun, 

And I signify then neither uphill nor 
down. 


When applied to the head of a woman or 
man, 
I flatter as much as a little word can. 


For in vigorous English I make it appear 
That the brain in that head is well-bal- 
anced and clear. 


Curtailed and bebeaded, I still may be 
read, 

As at first, just the same from my tail or 
my head. 


Though reduced, I now am time-honored 
and hale, 
The heroine old of a Scriptural tale. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Mrs. Hod bought bread. 


I am historic, my woes and my joys 
Have thrilled generations of girls and of 


I’ve fasted, I've mounted a charger that 
pranced, 

I’ve worn a strange garment, I’ve laughed 
and I’ve danced 


Conundrums. 


Why are strawberries like the letter J? 
Because they come in June and July. 

What kind of a horse is generally dis 
liked by everybody excepting his rider? 
A hobby-horse. 

Why isa bumblebee like a hoax? Be. 
cause it isa humbug. 

When are people like a cloudy sky? 
When they are gray. 

What is the least desirable city in which 
todwell? Infelicity. 

What tea is commended in the Script. 
ure? Charity. * 

When is a door like a hastily eaten 
meal? When it is bolted. 

What is the most brilliantly lighted 
city in the world? Electricity. 

Jhat rose should be cultivated for 

soup? The onion rows. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Soup, fish, veal, peas, beans, corn, 
pickles, preserves, pie, tea, bread, butter. 
2. Crab. (See the signs of the Zodiac.) 
3. Lady Slipper. Ragged-Robins. 
Maidenhair. Venus’s Looking-Glass. 


ris. Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Marigold. 
Hawthorn. Dutchman’s Breeches. 2 el 


who arrived here in June, 1665, and took charge of a certain state. No.2. A certain battle was fought by the Lily. Blue Flag. Meadow-Sweet. nt. 
American and British troops. An American general was told to attack, but instead commenced a retreat. He Rue. Bergamot. 

was reprimanded by his superior, who again ordered an advance. This put a different face on the affair, and 4. Moon of Leaves. 

the British retreated. We show the face. The right eye gives the name of the leading American general. 5. 1. Ermine. 2. Minor. 3. Ornate. 


Alum. 7. Umber. 
10. Teller. 


4. Nature. 5. Ural. 6. 


G. Bittern. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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BRAVE MEN AND COWARDS. 


A writer in the Southern Bivouac, discussing the 
question so often put to old soldiers by non- 
combatants, “Were you scared?” remarks upon 
the strangely contradictory phases of human 
nature which are brought out by army life. He 
mentions one of his comrades who was a coward at 
home, at school and in camp, but in battle was one 
of the bravest men ever known. Elsewhere he 
would resent no insult, and could not be forced 
into any personal conflict, and that not from 
Christian principle, but from cowardice. 


In battle he was the calm, brave embodiment of 
a thorough fighter. I rode by his side in battle for 
half an hour after a musket-ball had torn his toot 
to pieces; yet he made no sign, uttered no 
complaint, but fought like the splendid soldier that 
he was, until his deathlike white face attracted 
attention. Then, only in response to anxious 
inquiries, he told of his wound and of the agony it 
was giving him. 

In the same regiment was a real coward, who 
would fight no battles in camp or out of it. When 
the first gun was fired he dropped out of line and 
retrograded. Punishment had no effect upon him. 
He was the truest and most serene coward I ever 
met, and was tolerated in the command only on 
account of his unfailing good humor, his kind 
heart and his general usefulness. 

He was the regimental historian, a little verbose, 
but usually accurate. A day or two after a battle 
he would turn up in camp with a detailed account 
of the engagement. With an education he would 
have made a useful war correspondent. He had 
reduced the noble art of taking care of himself to 
an exact science, and had the happy knack of 
picking up all the news without ever getting hurt. 

Another queer fellow was perhaps the best armed 
man in the Confederate army. Beside his gup 
he carried two splendid cavalry pistols, an 
murderous-looking bowie-knife encased in a silver 
scabbard. In camp he would fight any man or set 
of men on the slightest te ge ang 

Yet this man never fired a shot at the enemy in 
all his four years’ service; nor did he permit the 
enemy to fire any at him if he could prevent it. 
On the battle field he was an unobtrusive, constitu- 
tional coward. 

Occasionally he talked of his infirmity with those 
whom he liked. At such times he freely admitted 
that he had not a spark of moral courage or 
personal pride when he heard a hostile gun fired, 
and that it was physically impossible for him to 
remain within the danger line on such occasions. 
To have compelled him to face the enemy, even in 
a mere skirmish, would possibly have caused his 
death from simple fright. 


—t>o-—— 


A LOST NOVEL. 


A good many years ago an historical novel by 
Mr. Hoffman was announced as soon to appear 
under the title of “The Red Spur of Ramapo.” 
But the book never was published, and the cause 
of its non-appearance may well be set down among 
the calamities which befall authors. 


Mr. Hoffman had been em jloyed more than six 
months upon his romance.: He had taken unusual 
care in its composition, and an eminent book- 
eo had contracted with him for the copy- 
right 


anticipating a treat. 

The author, as he wrote it, placed the manuscript 
sheets in a large portfolio by the side of his 
writing-table, so that none of them should be lost. 
One day, on looking into his literary sub-treasury, 
he discovered to his astonishment and dismay that 
only a few sheets of “The Red Spur of Ramapo” 
were to be found. 

Not many men could have acted so calmly as did 
the author of “Greyslaer” on this occasion, and as 
the great Newton is reported to have done on a 
similar one. 

He called the chambermaid who had 
intr usted with the care of his room, and said: 

“Mary, have you ever taken any papers from 
this place?’ 

“Sure, it’s mesilf that has, sorr,” she replied, with 
perfect frankness. 

“For what purpose did you take them?” inquired 
the author, with a sinking heart. 

“Sure, sorr, to kindle the foire,” replied the 
guileless Mary; “an? many’s the toime Oi’ve 
thought how good y ye was to put ’em there for me.” 

“And how long have you been in the habit of 
taking papers from this place?” groaned the poor 
author. 

“Oi couldn’t say jist how long, sorr,” returned 
Mary, seeing at last that something was amiss; 
‘but Oi niver misthrusted there was any good to 
’em, for they was all scribbled over, sorr. 

And with sobs and wild protestations of sorrow 
the destroyer of ‘The Red Spur of Ramapo” fled 
from the room, leaving the afflicted author to 
console himself for his loss as best he might. 


been 


+ 
+ 





PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Mrs. Home, the wife of the author who wrote 
“The Tragedy of Douglas,” was very infirm and 
very peculiar, and spent her time on a sofa, in the 
unusual occupation of chewing nutmegs. 


A gentleman who was a great admirer of her 
husband’s work called one day to see him, and not 
finding him, thought it would be only less delightful 
to talk with the wife of so celebrated a man. He 
was ushered into her presence, and began to 
ingratiate himself by praising her husband. She 
made no answer. Then he attempted to talk on 
topics of general interest, and still she was silent. 
At last she spoke. 

“Any ,prospect of a peace?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied, enthusiastically, certain now 
that conversation had really begun, “there is every 
hope thata glorious peace will soon be concluded.” 

“Oh, aye!” said she. ‘“Willit mak’ any difference 





in the pric e 0’ nutmugs ?” 
The hero-worshipper took his leave. 
ONE VIEW OF IT. 


The “game of definitions” produced the other 
evening this rather clever example: 
“Life—A workshop in which ‘no one, from the 


foreman down to the smallest apprentice, knows 
but that he will lose his job before night.” 


2 
* 





“Don’t you think that was a finished ‘oY | 


said a conceited orator 
do,” was the reply. 
never would be.” 


to an opponent. “Yes, I 
“But at one time I thought it | 


The novel was nearly completed, the public | 
was talking about it, and romance-readers were | 
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WILL YOU ACT AS-OUR CORRESPONDENT 


in your town? We market writers’ product. Our 
Correspondence School of Journalism should fit you 
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free. EASTERN PRESS EXCHANGE, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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American Graphite 3M 
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Are unequalled for smooth oan a leads. 
with them, mention UTH’S COMPANION, and 
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A MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
one can play and enjoy it. Same 
4 of 25c. post-paid. Big Money to Agents. Dept. 
size. T. C. WILLIAMS Jr. CO., Royal Ins, Bldg., Chieago. 
Ladies and girls, 
RIPPLES, it’you want ‘air 


ae PAIRY TRIGYGLE re hoy 
foot or hand power. 
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Play Ball! 


4 IRWIN’S Patent Catcher’s Mitts, 
: Special Infielder’s Gloves. 
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Manufactured by 
DRAPER & MAYNARD, Ashland, N. H. 
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| The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
| maveony ey C.H. STRONG & Co., CHICAGO 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance, 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
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| E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Do You Want 


| The most cleanly, the most 
agreeable, and the only ‘‘per- 
manent’’ cure known, for 
Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 
etc.? Then use our 
Dry Heated Vapor Cure. 
It is unlike any other method 
in theory or results. Effects 
a cure by a system of Dry 
ABSORPTION. So mild is the 
treatment that it isa positive pleasure in compar- 
ison with any other method. Sent post-paid. 
Price $1.00. Circular and Testimonials Free. 
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“Grown” possesses unusual merits, 


for our catalogue befor? buying. 


Sen 
GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 


SHICAGO, ILL. 








The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


| Try them. 


Look well. 


pairs of cuffs. 


You will like them, - 








Wear well. 


well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
A sam 
mail for A cents. Ade 


le collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
ress, giving size and style wanted, 
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Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 








CUTICURA 
for the 


HAIR 


, onl 
Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and —— 
Sold throughout the world. Price. 


PorTreER DRUG & CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props. 
“All about the Skin, Se alp, and Hair.” 


Boston. 
free. 





KNOWLEDGE 


enjoyment, when rightly used. 
better than others and <—e life more, with less ex, a 
ure, by more promp 
products to the needs oF 
value to health of the pure liquid 
embraced in the remedy, 
Its excellence is due to its 
most acceptable and pleasant 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a 
ectually cleansing the system, 
Headaches and Fevers, 
It has given satisfaction to 
the approval of the 
because it acts on the Kidney 


dit 


without weakenin 


every objectionable substance. 
all druggists in 50-ce 
manufactured by the CALIF¢ RNIA FIG 
O. only, whose name is 
pet a also the name Syrup of 
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brings comfort and improve- 
ment, and tends to personal 
The many, who live 
adapting the world’s best 
physical being, will attest ‘the 
laxative principles 
yrup 0 
presenting, in the form 
the taste, the refresh- 
— laxative, 
Colds, 
and permanent y curing Con- 
millions, and 
medical profession, 
8s, Liver and Bowe 
them, and it is perfectly free a 
we of Figs is for 
anc 1.00 bottles, 


rinted on every 
igs; and, bein 


well informed, you will not accept any substitute 


offered. 
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WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost& 
Co., Boston. 
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His BACKSHEESH. 


One day, says a writer of English military expe- 
riences, a heavy gun stuck in the muddy bottom of 
a stream, and the tandem elephant was unhooked 
to shove behind, or lift the muzzle of the gun with 
his trunk. But he would not; he only bellowed 
and swayed uneasily, shifting from one foot to the 
other in the sticky mud. At last, with a piteous 
shrill trumpeting, he touched the sharp point of the 
iron right on the muzzle. 


“He says he is afraid of hurting himself, sahib,” 
explained the mahout. 
‘ 


*Well,” answered the officer, in jest, ‘tell him to | 


spoke the wheel.” 

“Promise him backsheesh, sahib, and he will.” 

“Very well!” 

The elephant carefully found a securer footing, 
curled his trunk round a lower spoke, and made the 
wheel revolve; then the shaft elephant put in his 
ponderous weight, and the gun slowly rose out of 
the muda, and rolled up the opposite bank. 

The triumphant mahout demanded backsheesh 
for his Hooshiar Hatti (wise elephant). 

“You scamp! You want the backsheesh for 
yourself!” 

“No, sahib, I dare not cheat him, and if you don’t 
give him backsheesh, he will remember you are no 
gentleman, and will never work for you again.” 

“All right,” said the officer, tossing the man a 


couple of rupees in succession. ‘How shall I know | 


you don’t cheat him?” 
“Come and see him fed this evening, sahib!” 
That evening by moonlight the officer was sum- 
moned to see Hooshiar Hatti eat his supper. The 


elephant was swaying to and fro, fanning himself | 


with a branch, and round the fire stood huge 
chupatties—flat cakes of flour, butter and sugar— 
purchased with the backsheesh for the Hooshiar’s 
supper. The mahout took up one of these cakes, 
and offered it to the “wise one,” who weighed it 
carefully in his trunk, and then deposited it, with a 
satisfied smack, in bis om pe | mouth. 

“Now, sahib, this second chupattie is light 
weight. See him find it out!” 

The elephants are accustomed to a certain ration 
weight, and when the Hooshiar took this cake by 
the edge, an angry twinkle came into his wicked 
little eye, and quick as lightning, he slapped the 
mahout in the face with the leathery mass. 

“See, sahib!” cried the man in glee, “I dare not 
cheat him.” And he picked himself up, and offered 
a larger chupattie. “Here, you foolish one! Did 
I ever cheat you? This one is overweight.” 


The elephant understood, and ate in forgiving | 


tranquillity. 


— <o-+ 
RUDE GUESTS. 


America may be the biggest nation on the foot- 
stool, but we ought to be polite about it and not put 
on airs; and if we go to Canada or to Mexico we 
should remember that we are in another’s house, 


and are bound to be respectful to its inmates; and | 
we should try very hard to remember that if other | 
people’s ways and customs are different from our | 


own, they are not of necessity worse than our own. 
Mr. F. R. Guernsey, in the Boston Herald, gives 
an account of a party of American tourists who 


quite forgot their politeness, if indeed they ever | 


had any. 


A t hacienda house, the occupants a wealthy 
Mexican gentleman and his wife and family, ail 
highly educated and living in luxury; both husband 
and wife speaking English and French, and with 
the advantages of foreign travel. The telephone 
announces that a crowd of American tourists desire 






Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoatne. { Adv. 


Send 10 cts. for sample package and | 
terms for the sale of these buttons. | 
No needle used to put them on, For 

sale by NV. 


D. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. | 











WE WANT AGENTS 


FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 
served territory and vers iow prices. Address 
JONES MFG. CO., 248 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

Sere The Kasle Pencil Company’s 
NLY. New Pencil Sharpener with one 
of our Standard pencils. Ask your Storekeeper 

forthem. If he has none send us five cents and we | 
will send you a sample, s | 
EAGLE PENCIL CoO., 73 Franklin St., New York. | 











This is a positive fact and 


half the price charged by confectioners and of equal 
quality. A copy of “Frozen Dainties,”’ by Mrs. 
| LINCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, giving direc- 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. HH. 


| Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
| 
| 


Can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED | 


White: | 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
we can prove it. 
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The finest in the world. 
Have the most up-to- 











Any silver plated art- | 

icle bearing the above | 
stamp will wear. Look | 
for it when buying. 





Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


AQUA 
Draught and 
You ( 


| _{ Keep Your 
““o | Razor Sharp. 








In Stick Form for 
Barbef’s Style Strop. 


25 Cents (ves-pcid) 15 Cents. 


In Metal Box, 
Coarse and Fine. 


Every ‘‘Shaver’’ knows the TORREY STROPS. 
This Dressing has made them famous. 
For Sale by Dealers, or By Mail. 
Send for Catalogue A— Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 1014, Worcester, Mass. 


New York, 
Chicagos 









For sale by dealers everywhere. LA M 
Made by the 


LL have the Double Center 


ing Device. Unequaled for their 
Perfect Light, Beauty of Designs, 
Handsome Finishes, Superior Con- 
struction and Durability. 

Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 

Our line of Gas and Electric Fix- 
tures and Art Metal Goods is com- 
plete in every particular. 


Our Little Book, giving you 
more information, sent Free, « \: 


Boston, 


Factorits: MErwen, Cr. Same! _S 


_ date improvements and 
conveniences. 
Nothing by halves. 
Get our ’94 catalog tell- 
ing all about Victor su- 
periority. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT. 
OENVER. 





Easy Light- 





LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
| W Supports Stockings and Underclothes from 
Shoulder. Perfect fit. Hygienic. Sold by 
eading dealers. Send for Catalogue. LADY 
| CANVASSERS WANTED. 
| THE C. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Gallery of 128 Instructive Views 


Educational travel is one of the late features of popular education. 


Photographic Vicws of 


the World. 


given for only one New Subscriber. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


Parties are organized and under skilled leadership visit places of historic 


| interest. In these times comparatively few people can afford the money or time necessary for extended trips. To such this offer will be of special 
| interest because it is next to seeing the places themselves. Join our ‘‘personally conducted” trip around the world as described below. 


ABOUT THE TRIP. 


to come out from town to see the sugar-mill, and | 


witness the grinding of the cane. 

The ages has his own horse-car line, and 
hospitably telephones back, offering the party a 
special car, and inviting them to come at any time. 

alf an hour later a party of thirty tourists arrive, 
well-dressed, with the outward appearance of 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The entire party, without waiting to be properly 
announced, bolt into the mansion, having no one 
selected to act as their spokesman. They proceed 


to ransack the house, and the women, finding out | 
the kitchen, lift the lids of the pots on the hasero, | 


exclaiming, “‘How can these people eat such filthy 
messes!” They go to the chambers and examine 
the beds, and comment on everything visible. 

Entering the parlor, one of the women, seein 
the charming lady of the house, cries, ‘How black 
she is; but she has fine hair!” 

The men examine the sugar-mill, and comment 
on the wickedness of employing poor peons— 
““pee-ons,”’ they say—at onal wages. 


After an hour the visitors go away in the ear, | 


leaving the master and mistress of the estate 
speechless. You will never convince them that 
these were not typical Americans, more’s the pity. 





aetiaiall ip aiiearnnicanal 
GUSHING OVER A POET. 

A poet knows when he has been accepted by the 
public, from two sources—his publisher’s account 
of sales, and the frequency with which certain 
women gush over him. The poet Whittier was 
often annoyed by this evidence of his popularity. 


“What does thee think women make such foolish 
spocthes to me for?” he said one day to his friend 
] rs. Claflin, who reports the incident in her 
“Personal Recollections” of the poet. “It makes 
me feel like a fool,” he added. “A woman said to 
yoF ont ata he ‘Mr. Whittier your smile-is a bene- 
diction.’ 

‘As I was walking across the floor at the Radical 
Club a woman stopped me in the middle of the 
parlor among all the folks, and said: 

“I’ve long wished to see you, Mr. Whittier, to 
ask what you thought of the subjective and the 
objective.’ 

“Why, I thought the woman was crazy, and I 
said, ‘I don’t know anything about either of ’em.’” 


—_ -o@- —— 


HIS IDEA. 


“Pompey,” said the new minister to a member of 
his congregation who was most earnest in his 
eiforts to aid the church and Sunday school, “I am 
afraid the people here are not all as deeply 
interested in religious matters as you are.” 


“W'y, sah,” responded the old darky, who was 
considered a person of much learning by his 
neighbors, “I tink de folks am pow’ful Facoves’ed 
in yo’ preachin’ ob de Gospel, but it pears like dey 
views de workin’ ob de solar sys’em too much in de 
ibstrac’, sah. Dey can’t seem to counterac’ dat de 
minister’s soul can’t do all de work for de whole 
sys’em. Dat’s de main obstruction, sah!” 


| The trip consists of a ‘‘Photographic journey around the world.” 
bound and has 256 pages. The views are 61% x 8 inches in size. 


The book containing the views is 8x 11 inches in size and is strongly cloth 


On the opposite page from the view is an historical sketch, clearly and concisely 


written. Study the pictures and descriptions and your knowledge of the world will be enlarged. 
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How to Entertain. 


In many homes the great reliance for entertaining callers is the family 
}album. When all other topics of conversation are exhausted, this repository 
of the family’s best looks is brought forward. 
While no one can find fault with this, we would suggest as a substitute, 
| * Views around the World.”’ All, whether voung or old, will be at once 
interested, both in seeing the sights depicted and in listening to the expla- | 
nations. Although each view has a fine description, the book will incite to 
further study of the places shown. Newspaper references to them will be 
| read with keener interest. This is the most costly premium given for one 
|new subscription we have given in recent years. This edition is made 
| expressly for THe Yovrn’s ComMPpaNIon subscribers. No others can take 
| advantage of this costly offer. 


Our Sample Trip Offer. 


Ist. Send us 4 cents in stamps and the name of one family who | 
does not take Tur Youtn’s Companion and we will mail you post-paid | 
one part of this beautiful book, containing 24 pages and 11 large views. 
This part will convince you that the book we offer you is a real treasure. 
Its price, handsomely bound in cloth, is $2.00. If you can obtain only one 
new subscriber the book is yours. 

This valuable book is made up of 14 trips or parts, which sell at 20 cents 


PERRY 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Here are some of the scenes to which this gallery of 


per part, post-paid. 
views will take its possessor: Cities, Public Buildings, Cathedrals, Street 
Scenes, Mosques, Churches, Temples, Castles, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, 
Falls, Cafons, Geysers, Fountains, Parks, Towers, Ruins and Pyramids; 
| Palaces and Huts; Tropical Scenery and Snow-capped Peaks; Instanta- 
neous Views of People in many countries. 


Our Co-operation. 


We ask you to send us 4 cents in stamps for one part of this costly book 
and the name of one family not taking Tue Companion. Why? Because 
we want you to know that the prize we offer is worth working for. If you 
see a sample part you are sure to want the complete book. 

We car help vou in your endeavor to obtain the new subscription. How? 
On receipt of the name of the family who you think ought to subscribe we 


| will mail free a copy of Tue Youru's Companion to this family for two 


consecutive weeks. This will enable your friends to become interested in 
Tue Companion. When you call to solicit their subscription you will in 
most cases, we hope, be successful, and thus earn this treasury of art and 
information. 

The work complete, handsomely bound in cloth, given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $2.00, 
postage 25 cents extra. 


MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Victors Lead. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 7, 1804. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poner. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aoents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wane send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—RKemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. =“ 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions } 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be | 
made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 
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For the Companion. 


CARE OF THE BODY IN SUMMER. 


Every twenty-four hours the human body loses 
no small amount of heat by radiation from the 
surface during perspiration. But contrary to what 
might seem probable at first thought, this loss is 
uftener advantageous than otherwise. 

In this way an escape-pipe, so to speak, is pro- 
vided for the human mechanism; and just as the 
escape-pipe of a steam-engine is self-regulating, so, 
fortunately, the radiation of heat from the surface | 
of the body is under control of the nervous system. 

When the fact is made apparent to the nerve- 
centres that the temperature of the body is getting 
too high, notice is immediately sent along the 
nerves to open wider the blood-vessels at the | 
surface of the body; with the result that the blood | 
flows nearer the surface, the sweat-glands are | 
stimulated to increased action, more water is 
excreted by them, and with the water goes off the | 
heat. 

Since it is by this means largely that the super- | 
fluous heat of the body in health as well as in| 
disease is got rid of, it is clearly very important, 
especially at this time of the year, that the pores 
of the skin should never be allowed to become 
clogged. 

With the increased amount of dust in the atmo- 
sphere, and its natural propensity for adhering to 
the perspiring body, the daily bath becomes more 
of a necessity during the summer months than at 
any other time of the year. One should take great 
care, however, that the bodily temperature is 
reduced as nearly as possible to normal before the | 
bath is taken. If the temperature is somewhat 
high, and the body perspiring freely, the danger of 
taking cold will be increased, by reason of the 
sudden congestion of the blood in the dilated 
vessels at the surface of the body. 

Much of the advantage to be derived from sea- 
bathing will be lost, unless the crusts of salt which 
form in the pores of the skin on the evaporation of 
the water are removed by subsequent brisk towel- 
ling or fresh-water sponging. 

Not only is the perspiration an efficient means of 
removing superfluous heat, but by this same channel 
go out many of the waste products of the body. 
These waste products are always relatively in- 
creased in the summer months, and so it is doubly 
important that during this trying season we should 
keep the skin in a healthy and cleanly condition. 
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A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 


It is seldom that people really take home to them- 
selves a great truth contained in a general state- 
ment unless they are acquainted with some of the 
particular instances which go to prove it. People 
hear, for instance,a great deal about the effect of 
cutting away timber in drying up the land and 
producing floods; but unless they have seen an 
actual case of mischief resulting from forest 
destruction, they are apt to think of it as something 
applying to distant countries rather than to their | 
native hillsides. 

Recently a learned professor helped the people 
of Albany to see this fact almost with their own 
eyes. By the aid of magic-lantern slides he exhib- 
ited the condition of two streams in the upper 
Susquehanna valley in New York. 

These streams are about ten miles apart. They 
start at the same altitude, and descend with the 
same rapidity. Their basins have nearly the same 
area and inclination, and once the two streams 
were of equal volume. | 





From the slopes about the head-waters of one of 
these streams the woods have been cut away; on 
the banks of the other they remain practically 
undisturbed. 

On the first there is a desolation which the pro- 
fessor’s photographs vividly showed. Last year, 
in a flood, thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
—chiefly that of the public, in bridges and road- 
ways—were swept away. More than that, several 
human lives were lost. 

The farmers in the lower valley of this stream 
complain that it is destroying the fertility of their 
farms with its wash. 

On the second stream there has been no flood, no 
destruction of property, no loss of life. High water 
on the river is beneficent and is welcome. 

The inhabitants of the country bordering these 
two streams do not need any further demonstration 


| of the wisdom of preserving mountain forests. 


HOUSMAN’S ARMY. 


In the “Annals of Staten Island” an instance 
is related of extraordinary self-possession and 
prompt decision on the part of a young man named 
Housman. The residents of the island, during its 
occupancy by the British in Revolutionary times, 
were prohibited from keeping firearms of any 
description in their houses. A few of them, never- 
theless, had succeeded in concealing guns, and 
among these was young Housman. 


One morning after the fall of a light snow, the 
young man was out with his gun in quest of rabbits, 
when a sudden turn in the path brought him in 
sight of two soldiers who were probably out, like 
himself, after game. 

The two parties saw each other simultaneously, 
and each stopped. Housman thought of the loss of 
his gun, and possibly of his life; but the sense of 
danger was but a stimulus to his coolness and 
daring. He suddenly turned his back on the sol- 
diers, and stepping around the turn, waved his 
hand as if beckoning to some one. 

“Hurry up!” he shouted. “Here are two Brit- 
ishers. Three of you go round to the right, three 


to the left, and the rest follow me. Hurry up, | 


before they run away !” 


The Britishers, hearing these words, and fearing 
there might be a small army about to surround | 


them, turned and fled. They even threw down 
their arms to facilitate their flight. 

Vhat report they made when they reached their 
quarters is not known, but a detachment was at 
once sent out to capture the young man and his 
army. Their surprise and mortification may be 
imagined when at the turn in the = they could 
find but the tracks of a single individual. 


SWEDISH BIRTHDAYS. 


Children in this country, however much they 
may enjoy birthday celebrations and gifts, are 


| quite content to have them once a year, but the 


fortunate children of Sweden have three birthdays 
in the course of every twelve months. First, and 
most important, is the real birthday; but the other 
two are also occasions for festivity and the presen- 
tation of small gifts. These two days are those 
whose names the Swedish boy or girl bears. For 
every day in the Swedish calendar has its own 
special name, besides the weekly name which it 
bears like the days of other countries. 


Sometimes the parents give a child one name 
which is not to be found in the Swedish calendar, 
so that there is occasionally a sorrowful plaint such 
as the one made by a little girl who explained 
regretfully to some English friends that she had 
“only two birthdays.” “One of my names is 
Sigrid,” she said, ‘and there isn’t any day for 
that!” 

Every day has a special name in the German 
calendar as well, and some of the names, allowing 
for the difference in language, are the same in 
corresponding dates in the two calendars. The 
observance of such “namesake days,” however, is 
not by any means so common in Germany as in 
Sweden. 

To American ears the glib statement made by a 
little Swedish girl who was asked as to the date of 
her birthday, “The fifteenth of March, twenty- 
second of May, and nineteenth of November,” has 
at first a decidedly strange sound. 


FRANK AND LITERAL. 
An amusing story is given in the Ladies’ Pictorial 
of a little girl who had been very naughty, so that 
the aunt whom she was visiting had to punish her. 


When she came to say her prayers at night her 
little mind was still full of wrath against her aunt, 
but yet the child did not quite like to leave her 
name out of her evening devotions, so she compro- 
mised matters by saying, “Pray, God, bless father 
and mother,” then, after a long pause, she added, 
“and bless Aunt Julia, too, but not much.” 

It is perhaps natural that little children should 
expect their small supplications to be answered 
literally. We can sympathize with the small boy 
over his sums, who said to his governess in a 
puzzled, half-indignant voice: 

“T can’t do my sums, I can’t; and I did ask God 
to help me, and He’s made three mistakes already.” 


REASON ENOUGH. 


Patrick and Michael were talking over the grim 
subject of autopsies, and Michael said: 


“An’ sure it’s mesilf that would never permit the 
murtherin’ docthers to make their ahtapsy wid me.” 

“Fhwat wud ye do, Mike?” said Pat. 

“It wud be nicissary for the spalpeens to walk 
over me dead body first!” 

“Indade, an’ why mightn’t they do that, Mike? 
It’s a simple moind ye have, me b’y. Now for me 
own part, whin I’m dead I'll have an ahtapsy, 
sure.’ 

“An’ why will ye have it, Pat?” 

“Bekase I’d not deny meself the small satisfac- 
tion of knowin’ fhwat I died wid!” 


LARGE-HANDED. 


Perhaps the largest hand on record is that of a 


New York City policeman, who went into a men’s 
furnishing store lately and asked for a pair of 
gloves. 

“What number?” asked the salesman. 

“Number 763!” said the policeman, a little taken 
aback by the question, and thinking, no doubt, that 
the salesman wished to identify him as a member 
of the “force,” with an intention to present him 
with the gloves. 


HERE is a gem of literary composition from a 
recent historical novel: “The gas-lamps, not having 
been invented at that time, rendered the streets of 
the city still darker!” 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “* Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ado. 


Al um i NUM Featherweight 


Bicycle Rims. (Patentes.) 
Greatest Innovation in Bicycle Construction. 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT BICYCLES IN THE WORLD. 


We offer a stanch 22-Ib. Light Roadster. Many other new 
ideas. Result of seven years’ experimenting. Write for 
beautiful illustrated descriptive Catalogue FREE. 
THE EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. COMPANY, 
Torrington, Conn. 
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A Practical Every-Day 


A ine containing over 2,500 
SRST FREE tested recipes. 320 
pares. bound in cloth. Don’t 
getthe WATCH CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
y Bow 289, 31-33 Vesey St. New York oe 
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Greatest Award 


CHICKERNS 


AT THE 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. | 


For the unimpeachable truth of the | 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 









Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
|that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
|and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


_ CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


| MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 





Nothing pleases Baby better than 


Nestlé’s Food 


It is Wholesome — Easily Prepared — Economical. 


Prepared for use by the addition of water 
only, thus avoiding the danger lurking in 
Milk of Tuberculous Cows. 


Makes Healthy, Happy, Hearty Babies. 


Nestle’s Food is recognized as the safest 
diet for infants —specially when Summer 
Complaints have to be contended with. 


Large Sample and Book, “‘The Baby,” free. 


THOS. LEEMING & Co., 70 Warren Street, 
New York, N. Y., 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 














POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest | 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
; Toilet Preparation | 
ae for infants and adults. | 
Mi, ati ah 8 = Delightful After Shaving. | 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 


Skin,Sunburn,ete. Removes Blotches,Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box 





KODAKS 


$6.00 and $10.00 


Snap-Shot, Flash-Light and 
time exposure pictures can 
be taken by any boy or girl 
with our Aand B Kodaks, 
Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to 
finish the pictures. 

PRICE, 

Loaded for 24 Exposures: 
For Pictures 2% x 3% in.,$6.00 
For Pictures 34 x 4 in., $10,00 

eveloping and 

Printing Outfit, - $1.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


* Oe ‘Catalegue, Rochester, N. Y. 














A WHY are we called upon to 
WAIT i paper the finest houses in our 
vicinity? Send 10c. for 10 


samples of our Wall Paper and 


Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. prices, and see for yourself. 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) | Z William Wallace 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


1625 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





$85 


Strictly High Grade 
Warraated One Year 
Guaranty backed by 
a Million Dollar Co. 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 

The only line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles built in the world at medium 
prices, and the only line of strictly hich 
grade bicycles for boys and girls built at 
ANY PRICE. Waverley Scorcher, 28-inch, 
28 Ibs., fitted with G. & J. clincher tires at 

5, — to any machine made, regard- 
ess of price. Cata. ‘‘B”’ mailed free. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





York City. 


AYER’S PILLS, —. 


Highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


Cannot be Equaled. 


“T have taken Ayer’s Pills for many years, 
and always derived the best results from 
their use. For stomach and liver troubles, 
and for the cure of headache caused by these 
derangements, Ayer’s Pills have no equal.” 
— Mrs. MAY JOHNSON, 368 Rider ave., New 











Ayer’s tar Sarsaparilla 


PPP PIT I IIS SS 
Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
Why Not Get The Best? 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























For the Companion. 


INEFFICIENT. 


Something must be wrong when so many men 
and women who have had the best of opportun- 
ities for acquiring knowledge turn out to be 
hopelessly incompetent when thrown suddenly 
upon their own resources. This melancholy fact 
has been exemplified again and again during the 
recent period of financial depression. A lady 
who devotes much of her time to relieving the 
unfortunate was called upon by a young woman 
who, as she said, had never earned a dollar in 
her life, but must do so now. 

“What can you do?”’ said the lady. 

“I can paint beautifully on china.”’ 

“So can hundreds of others, but there is nothing 
to be earned in that way in these dull times. 
What else can you do?” 

“I can embroider very nicely.” 

The lady shook her head. 

“TI can write—a little. I have had three or four 
poems published, and my friends say that I have 
talent in that direction.” 

*“*You would have to have talent of the highest 
order, as well as experience and training, in order 
to make a living by writing poetry. Can you do 
fancy cooking ?”’ 

“No; I never tried to cook anything in my life. 
But I know how to make fancy candy.” 

“The candy stores make it better and cheaper 
than it would be possible for you to make it, my 
dear. Do you know anything about millinery or 
dressmaking ?”’ 

“No; I never did any such work. I write a 
very good hand, and I think I could do copying.”’ 

‘*A hopeless resource in this age of type-writers 
and experienced copyists. Could you teach little 
children ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m not very fond of children, 
and —” 

“Then you would never succeed as a teacher. 
My dear girl, what have you been doing in all 
these twenty-five years of your life ?”’ 

“Simply having a good time,”’ said the young 
woman, frankly, and in bitter self-reproach. ‘I 
never was made to feel that it was necessary for 
me to do anything else. I never was made to 
acquire a knowledge of anything really practical 
and useful, and although there are now so many 
ways of gaining a livelihood open to women I 
know nothing about any of them. Iam simply 
ignorant and useless.” 

Hers was a pitiful case—and the more pitiful 
because it was only one of many. 
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HUNTING THE WHITE GOAT. 


A man who travels three thousand miles to kill 
a white goat must be an enthusiast. That, never- 
theless, was what Mr. Owen Wister did. The 
first twenty-eight hundred miles—to Spokane— 
were easy and luxurious, in a palace car; after 
that came discomfort and hard labor, till he was 
two days in making twelve miles. Then one 
morning he and his companion rose at half-past 
four, breakfasted, and at six-forty left camp to 
climb in search of the goat. His description of 
the whole affairis found in ‘American Big-Game 
Hunting.”’ 


We climbed one of the lower ridges, not a hard 
climb nor long, but very sliding, and often 
requiring hands and feet to work round a ledge. 
We went cautiously along the narrow top of 
crumbling slate, where the pines were scarce and 
stunted, and had twisted themselves into cork- 
screws so that they might grip the ground against 
the tearing force of the storms. 

In the snow or the soft shale we came on a 
number of fresh goat-tracks. The perverted 
animals had invariably chosen the sharpest slant 
they could find to walk on. If there were a 
precipice and a sound, flat top, they took the preci- 
pice, and crossed its face on juts that did not look 
as if your hat would hang on them. 

T. and I hoped to find a bunch, but that was 
not to be. As we continued, I saw a singular- 
looking stone lying on a little ledge some way 
down the mountain ahead. I decided that it 
must be a stone, and was going to speak of it 
when the stone moved, and we crouched in the 
slanting gravel. T. had been making up his 
mind it was a stone. 

_ The goat turned his head our way, but did not 
rise. He was two hundred yards across a split 
in the mountain, and the wind blowing hard. T. 
wanted me to shoot, but I did not dare to run 
such a chance. I have done a deal of missing at 
two hundred yards, and much nearer, too. 

So I climbed, or crawled, out of sight, keeping 
any stone or little bush between me and the goat 
till I got myself where a buttress of rock hid me, 
and then I ran along the ridge and down and up 
the scoop in it made by the split in the mountain, 
and so came cautiously to where I could peer 
over and see the goat lying turned away from me, 
with his head commanding the valley. 

He was on a tiny shelf of snow; beside him 
was one small pine, and below that the rock fell 
away steeply into the gorge. 

_I fired, aiming behind his head. He did not 
rise, but turned his head round, and I thought I 
had missed him. I fired again, and he rolled 
very little—six inches—and lay quiet. The first 
shot had cut through the back of his neck and 
buried itself in mortal places, and the second in 
his head merely made death instantaneous. 

We had a steep, unsafe scramble down through 





the snow to where he lay stretched out on the 
little shelf. He was fair-sized and very heavy. 

I had my invariable attack of remorse on 
looking closely at the poor, harmless old gentle- 
man, and wondered what achievement, after all, 
— be discerned in this sort of surprise and 
murder. 
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SELFP-PRAISE. 


There is a homely saying that ‘‘praise to the 
face is open disgrace,” and the person of common 
sense and modesty will no doubt always prefer 
that a deserved commendation of him or his work 
should be uttered to others and not to himself. 
Lord Lyttelton, who was one of the trustees of 
the Artizan’s Institute, in England, had occasion 
to write a business letter to Sir Thomas Brassey, 
and some one who saw the answer said to Lord 
Lyttelton : 

‘I am very glad he has recognized the worth of 
your lordship’s public work, and paid it so just a 
<ompliment.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Lord Lyttelton, gruffly. 
“That's all very well, but what’s the use of his 
nous itto me? He should say it to some one 
else.” 

Still, it is undoubtedly pleasing to a humble- 
minded individual to be told that he is appreciated 
in some corner of the great world. Some there 
are, however, who can sing their own praise, and 
such was the young man who, on a bright Sunday 
morning, called upon an English clergyman, and 
sent up word that he wished to see him privately. 
The clergyman appeared, and the young man 
stepped forward saying, with a pleasant and 
impressive smile : 

“Mr. Solly, you have heard of poets! Now 
you see one!” 

It proved that he wished to obtain subscribers 
for a small volume of poems destined to hold 
captive a listening world. The subscription was 
given, but the poems were never forthcoming. 
The same Reverend Henry Solly once found 
himself called upon to administer a deserved 
rebuke to a young man of his own profession, 
who was guilty of a self-estimate somewhat too 
frank and outspoken. He had occupied Mr. 
Solly’s pulpit, and the latter gentleman said to 
him next day: 

“Did everything go to your satisfaction during 
the service ?”’ 

“Exceedingly well,’ was the reply, and he 
went on to set forth the merits of his sermon, and 
the enthusiasm of his listeners. 

Mr. Solly murmured some polite reply, and 
then added : 

“But would it not have been better if I had 
heard this from somebody else ?”’ 

It is only the little men who advertise them- 
selves, for as Ruskin said with a wonderful 





terseness of wisdom to his class of workingmen, | 


‘Heaven mercifully hides from the eyes of great 
men how great they are.”’ 


* 
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QUITE AT HOME. 


A good many years ago an Irishman told in 
the New Mirror a story which illustrated the 
wonderful geographical knowledge possessed by 
John Randolph. 


“My knowledge of Ireland,’ said he to me, 
“seems to astonish you as much as it did a 
servant of Mr. Canning, at Washington, the 
other day. He brought me a note from his 
master, and the moment he spoke I at once 
detected the Munster man, for he had a fine, rich 
brogue; so, thinks I, I’ll have some fun. 

«So, John, you’re from Munster, are you 
not ?’ said I. 

“‘ «Tam, plaise your honor,’ replied he, surprised 
at my question. 

««From the County Clare, I presume?’ This 
was a guess on my part, as to the county. 

*«¢Yes, sir,’ said he, still more astounded. 

««¢What town did you live in?’ continued I. 

** ‘The town of Ennis, sir.’ 

*“<«Oh,’ said I, laughing, ‘I know Ennis very 
well. Pray does Sir Edward O’Brien still live at 
Dromoland ?’ 

*« ‘He does indade, sir.’ 

««¢And Mr. Stackpole at Edenvale ?’ 

“ ‘Surely, sir.’ 

*«¢And the Knight of Glin at Shannovale ?” 

*< Yes, sir.’ And then, after a pause and a low 
bow, he added, ‘Might I make bould to ax, sir, 
how long your honor lived in Clare ?” 

*<«T never was there at all,’ replied I, ‘but hope 
to be very soon.” 

‘Oh, sir,’ said he, ‘don’t be afther fooling me, 
for you must be a bit of an Irishman. You have 
the brogue, and you know as much of the 
counthry as I do myself, and more, too, I’m 
thinking.’ 

“It was in vain that I assured him I had never 
been in Ireland. He went away still insisting 
that I had lived there; which fact he told to Mr. 
Canning, who was very much amused at the way 
in which I had puzzled poor John, as he told me 
himself next day.”’ 


ms 
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TOO MUCH OF FIGURES. 


The danger of too much application to figures, 
in the case of certain persons with a predisposition 
to become mentally unsettled, has been illustrated 
in several recent cases of insanity. A military 
officer, now an inmate of a European insane 
asylum, became so much affected by mathe- 
matical calculations that he felt himself under 
the necessity of extracting the cube root of every 
number that he saw, or that any one mentioned 
to him. 


When he went to walk he stopped in front of 
every house that he passed, and extracted the 
cube root of the number on the door. He could 
not read in a book without extracting the cube 
root of all the page numbers and all sums referred 
to in the text. 

In conversation, though he showed himself sane 
enough in other respects, he would be sent instantly 
into a computation by the casual mention of a 
number. 

It was soon found necessary to send him to an 
asylum, where, unfortunately, his malady per- 
sisted. 

An occasional form of insanity is a possession 
or obsession by a certain figure. One person in a 








great asylum was possessed in turn by the figure 
4, then by 7, then by 3. The last change was a 
great saving for him, for he could never purchase 
fewer of any article than the number which 
“obsessed”’ him. If he needed a hat, he must 
buy three hats. Instead of a pair of shoes, he 
bought three pairs. If he drank a glass of water 
at dinner, it was necessary for him to swallow 
two glasses more. 

He once had occasion to go to a dentist to have 
a tooth drawn, and would not leave the chair 
until the dentist had drawn two more, at least one 
of which was perfectly sound. 

This mathematical derangement is not by any 
means the result of teaching arithmetic to children 
who do not like it. Itis oftener the result of an 
extreme liking for numbers. Certain famous 
mathematicians have been to some extent victims 


of it. 
+ oo 


STILL FRIENDS. 


It is sometimes surprising to those who are not 
connected with public life that two men may be 
political enemies and at the same time warm 
personal friends. When, in 1864, William Henry 
Smith was first actively engaged in politics, he 
met a friend who is now Sir Edward Lawson. 
‘““My dear Lawson,” said Smith, “do you know 
what I have gone and done? I have accepted an 
invitation to stand for Westminster.” 


“Delighted to hear it,’’ wasthe reply. ‘You're 
the very man of all others we should like to have. 
Rely on me to do all in my power for you.” 

“Oh, but I’m the Conservative candidate, you 
know.”’ 

‘“‘Whew! that alters matters!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Lawson, for he was connected with the Daily 
Telegraph, which was then the leading Radical 
paper. ‘Then, rely upon it, I'll do all I fairly 
can to keep you out!”’ 

He was as good as his word, and for the time 
being Mr. Smith was kept out. But the friend- 
ship between the two neither weakened nor 
wavered. 


* 
+ 





AN AFRICAN PET. 


In Doctor H. M. Field’s latest book of travel, 
“The Barbary Coast,’’ the author mentions an 
African pet he saw at Biskra, whose tameness 
confirmed George Herbert’s remark, ‘The lion is 
not so fierce as they paint him.” 


The pet, a full-grown lion, followed his keeper 
about the streets of the town like a huge St. 
Bernard dog. 

Born in captivity at Marseilles, the lion showed 
such singular gentleness that he was the pet of 
the Algerine town to which his keeper had 
brought him as a show. 

The children ran to see, and the men, when he 
was stretched under a tree, jumped over him, 
thinking it would give them courage. Each paid 
a sou for the privilege, and the lion was too tame 
to resent the familiarity. Nor was it long before 
even the women grew bold, and, creeping up 
cautiously behind the lion, they would give a 
bound over the monster, in the belief that it would | 
make their sons heroes. 
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Carpets, Rugs, 
Stair Carpets, 


Resembling Straw Mat- 
ting, but far superior. 











Retaining no Germs of Disease. INSECTS do_not 
trouble it. Sews together and turns under like Wool 
Carpet. Does not require binding. Fast Colors. 
Stylish Designs. 

Special. Send stamp for Sample, or $1.25 for a hand- 
some Rug, 27x45, with Knotted Fringe. Sent post-paid. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
Qirce and Soleo 50 Essex St., Boston. 
Lightens Labor 
Wonderfully. 


The Drag, DRAG, DRAG of 
wash day and house-cleaning is 
what wears a woman out and 
makes her old before her time. 


The Great 


: Time-Saver, 
rade Mark. 


TUXEDO 








meres} WASHING 
Soint.'{ POWDER 











Makes Your Work Easier. Try it. 
If your grocer does not keep Tuxedo Wash- 
ing Powder, send us his name and we will send 
you a beautiful picture and a sample for two 
2-cent stamps. 

resent in every package; also tick- 
et calling for valuable premiums. 


_ TUXEDO MPG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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The Old New England Reliable. 
With 50 Styles and Sizes to select from. Slate 
Shelves. Cold Dry Air, and built to last a lifetime. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BD. BODYDY & SONns, 

336 Adams Street, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 








$ 5-00. 


We have 


Sold to Suit or 
Money Returned. 


taken. a great many 


odd suits ranging from $6 to $8, 


now at the one price, $5.00. 


When sending for Samples please give the age. 
Sizes are from 5 to 15 years ° ‘ ° ° 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 





Home Education. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S OFFER TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS. 
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By special arrangement with the publish- 
ers we are able to offer our subscribers, in 
twenty parts at Twenty Cents a Part, a 
copperplate Atlas of the World, which 
sells in the regular edition for $27. 


The Potter-Bradley Atlas, 


for educational and library reference, de- 
clared by high authority to be the “ First 
American Work of the Sort Worthy 
of the Name.” Officially Approved and 
Adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment, and Used as a Standard Author- 
ity. This beautiful work contains Eighty 








Double Page Maps, (carefully compiled 


from official State, National and International Surveys,) engraved on copper and colored 


by hand, of every State in the Union and every Foreign Country. 


each chart is printed on a sheet by itself, and i 


In the Potter-Bradley Atlas 
nserted independent of the letter-press matter. 


The Maps are Nineteen by Twenty-six Inches—the Largest Published in Atlas Form. 


Any One of these Maps retails from twenty-five to fifty cents. 


Send us Twenty Cents For 


Part One, containing the following Specimen Maps, with Isometric Index and Description: 


North Polar Chart (showing every Arctic Ex 


pedition to date from data furnished by General 


A. W. Greely). New York State. Republic of Mexico (Made for the Bureau of American 


Republics, State Department, Washington). 


England and Wales. 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, in a Handsome Portfolio Cover, on Receipt of 20 Cents. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 7, 1894. 








IV. 
Se AIN'S Be, me: FE Swain&Co 
\F YOUR al | LYNN, MASS. 





. Ladies’ 


Percale 





dered collars and 
cuffs. Colors, pink, 
blue and heliotrope. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price, 

(11 cents extra 
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NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Maryfectirers 
64-66 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


THREE 


Facts, 


Comfort, 
Style, 
Durability, 


are points concern- 
ing our Shoes. 








Send us your size, width, stating whether or 
not you wish Blutcher Cut or Straight Lace, Tan 
Color, Calf or Patent Leather, narrow, médium, 
or wide toe, and we will send you a pair of 


“Appleton” Shoes. 


If they give satisfaction mail us 


It you are not satisfied, return the shoes to us. 


APPLETON SHOE CO., 
238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“A hittle higher in Price -but.” 
Where no dealer sells 
our pianos we sell direct 


PIANOS weeyscs 


send the piano on approval, to be returned if not entirely sales: 
tory, we paying freights both ways. We take all the risk. 

Old instruments taken as part pay for new, and you can pay the 
rest about as you like, in reason. It isas easy to deal with us ata 
distance as if you were in Boston ; we are used to it and will tell you 
all about it, and send a catalogue—free—but you must write for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 





183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





A Beautiful Watch Chain. 


Price $1.50, post-paid. *“* 


Pure Silk Braid and Rolled Gold Plate. Send cash 
with order. If you will give us ten names with 
address we sd add as a premium a Fine Silk 


—— WATCH GUARD CO., 
P. O. Box Boston, ‘Mass. 





The Great Temperance Drink. 
Dr. ° Swett’ S role were and from simple 


Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Hops, pa 


ater « wsios ROOL Beer 


It is not wy a delightful Summer Drink, but 
its medical properties render it valuable, ‘or troubles 
of the Sto: ih iver and Kidneys, and a freé use of it 
will keep ‘those organs in a healthy ? condition. 
Material to make 5 Gallons, 25 Cents. Post- 
age 6 Cents. Four Packages $1, prepaid. 
Prepared only at 
THE NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


served Exclusively to the 


Over «One Million le 
/ admitted Series Fair Grounds 





Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find &@ grocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 
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Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
THe Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., 


EY ASAP PASAT AAPA MA PAT AAR PAT PA PP PAPA PT FA PFN PA A ET TP AFP 


HERE is nothing more beautiful than a clear, 
healthy complexion. 


Yet how few people have 


They allow eczema, pimples, bruises, burns 





and boils to have their way until all beauty is gone. 


Salva=cea 





(TRADE MARK.) 


will restore what seemed to be absolutely lost. 
Apply it at once to the diseased part, and it will 


not only relieve the pain but restore the skin to a 


clear, healthy condition, and thus ensure beauty of 


as vigor and health of body. 


At Druggists, or by mail. 
New York. 
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